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BOSCAN’S EPISTOLA A MENDOZA 


OSCAN was an introspective and intellectual character. He 

not only liked to probe dissectingly into his own feelings of 
love, but was also well aware of his place in the literary history 
of his country. Thus he indicated his evolution as a poet by the 
order in which he intended’ to publish his works. Book I con- 
taias his poetry in the traditional Spanish meters; Book II pre- 
sents sonnets and canciones; Book III unites other writings in the 
Italian manner, most notably the Octava Rima, with those works 
which are predominantly inspired by Classic Literature. So we 
find in the third book, La Historia de Leandro y Hero, a transla- 
tion of Musaeus’ little epic, done with much padding of his own 
and with the fabula of Orpheus and Eurydice grafted on, the lat- 
ter an adaptation of Virgil’s Eclogues.2, The other work of classi- 
eal inspiration is Bosefn’s reply to an Epistola by Hurtado de 
Mendoza, addressed to him. Its full title is Respuesta de Boscan 
a Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza. The date is late 1539 or early 
1540.8 

The question of what exactly was the impact of Classic Litera- 
ture upon the Spanish Renaissance is an important aspect of the 
larger problem of the evaluation of the Spanish Renaissance in 


1 They were published posthumously by his wife. See Las Obras de Juan 
Boscén. Repartidos en tres libros [ed. William I. Knapp], Madrid, 1875, pp. 
3-4, 7. All quotations from Bosc4n refer to this edition. 

2See M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol. de poet. lir. cast., Madrid, 1919, vol. 
XIII, p. 345. 

8 Bosefn’s marriage is the terminus a quo for the epistle. He married 
Dofia Ana Girén de Rebolledo shortly after September 9, 1539, as has been 
established recently on the basis of newly found documents by Martin de 
Riquer, Juan Boscdn y su Cancionero Barcelonés, Barcelona, 1945, pp. 17-18, 
219, 
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general. To investigate this problem in just one concrete instance, 
we propose to study one poem by Boscén, the writer who stands 
at the beginning of Spanish Renaissance poetry. We choose the 
Eptstola a Mendoza, not only because Leandro y Hero has already 
been studied by Flamini,* but for more intrinsic reasons. Boscin’s 
Epistola stands out among his other works by its closeness to real 
life, to Bose4n’s own life. The other works of this poet are on 
the whole either subtle and introvert love poetry, characterized 
by a remarkable absence of imagery,® or they lead us away from 
reality into the realm of classical mythology. In the Epistola a 
Mendoza, however, there breathes a different air. The author tells 
us something about himself, his practical philosophy, his happy 
marriage, his life in country and city. This very uniqueness of 
the Epistola a Mendoza attracts the reader and stirs his curiosity 
to look into the background of this poem. 

We must begin by pointing out that the poetic epistle, the 
medium of literary expression which Boscin adopted, is of classic 
origin and Horace is its master. Written in a light, almost con- 
versational style—hence the name sermones (Hor., Epist., II, 1, 
250)—it was the vehicle for giving good advice on proper conduct, 


describing daily life (mostly with a moral implication), repcrting 
episodes from one’s own experience, or even writing about writing 
itself (Horace’s Epist., II, 2).* 

The history of the epistle, even for Classic Literature, remains 
still to be written.’ For Latin Literature of the Middle Ages 
Diana Magrini has shown that Horace, despite the flourishing of 
the epistolary genre, exerted very little influence,* the medieval 


4 Francesco Flamini, ‘‘La Historia de Leandro y Hero,’’ in Studi di 
Storia Letteraria Italiana e Straniera, Livorno, 1895, pp. 383-417. 

5 Arturo Marasso, ‘‘Juan Bosefin,’’ BAAL, 1943, XI, 663. 

® This is only a tentative description of the poetic epistle as a literary 
genre. According to Professor E, P. Morris a letter is turned into an epistle 
by the introduction of impersonal matter. ‘‘A letter is written to one per- 
son, an epistle is written as if to one person, but with the expectation that 
it will be read by many.’’ (E. P. Morris, ‘‘The Form of the Epistle in 
Horace,’’ Yale University Classical Studies, 1931, II, 113.) 

7See E. P. Morris, loc. cit., p. 83. See also Hermann Peter, Der Brief 
in der rémischen Literatur. Abhandlungen der Kgl. Siachsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. Phil.-Hist. Klasse, XX, Leipzig, 1901. 

® Diana Magrini, Le epistole metriche di Francesco Petrarca, Rocca di 
8. Cassiano, 1907, ch. I. The findings of this chapter are summarized by 
Charles E. Kany, The Beginnings of the Epistolary Novel in France, Italy, 
and Spain, Berkeley, Cal., 1937, pp. 2 ff. 
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tradition in this field being Ovidian. Horace comes into his own 
again with Petrarch’s Epistulae metricae. In Spain, the first to 
introduce Horace’s Epistulae was Diego Hurtado de Mendoza with 
his second Epistola, addressed to Boscan.° 

Two Epistolas by Boscfin are found in his Obras. One (pp. 
393-401) adopts only the outward form of the epistle. In subject 
matter—analysis of the pangs of love—it still moves along the 
tracks of the more conventional love poetry.*° Only the Epistola 
a Mendoza (pp. 411-423) indicates a true grasp of the epistle as 
a literary genre. In it, subject matter and form have been brought 
into harmony according to the Horatian pattern, after Mendoza 
had set the example. 

The Eptstola a Mendoza is composed of three main topics: 1) 
the portrait of the philosopher; 2) the Beatus ille theme enlarged 
by an animated description of Bosein’s life in the city; and 3) the 
autobiographical element. The portrait of the philosopher and 
the description of country and city life constitute two parts of 
unequal length, the latter representing the bulk of the poem, about 
three quarters. The third element, the autobiographical, runs 
through the entire epistle, surging to the surface at various mo- 
ments. It lifts the Epistola far above the level of an academic 
exercise and invests the poem with a highly realistic flavor. 

Boscén begins his picture of the ponenepne. by voicing his 
agreement with Mendoza’s statement : 


Digo también que el no maravillarse 
Es propio de juicio bien compuesto (p. 411), 


®See Angel Gonzflez Palencia y Eugenio Mele, Vida y Obras de Don 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza (3 vols.), Madrid, 1941-1943, vol. III, p. 86; 
M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Horacio en Espaiia, Madrid, 1885, vol. II, pp. 16-20. 
The epistle can be read in Hurtado de Mendoza, Obras Poéticas, ed. William 
I. Knapp, Madrid, 1877, pp. 106-115, and in Las Obras de Juan Boscén, ed. 
cit., pp. 402-410. The only epistle written by Garcilaso, although not based 
on any of Horace’s Epistulae, is nevertheless definitely an epistula in the sense 
of E. P. Morris’ definition, inasmuch as it introduces ‘impersonal matter’— 
friendship is being discussed—in a personal letter. The date of Garcilaso’s 
letter, the recipient of which is Bosc4n, is October 12, 1534 (ef. ll. 83-85). 
Garcilaso’s Epistola, therefore, preceded the Mendoza-BoseAn exchange of 
epistles by five years at least (see above note 3). Garcilaso wrote his epistle 
in versos sueltos; Mendoza and Bose4n use tercetos for the first time in this 
genre (see Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., p. 312). 
10 Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., p. 308. 


11A brief comparison of the two Epistolas by Mendoza and Bosc4n is 
given below. 
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which, of course, stems from Horace’s famous Nil admirari epistle: 


Nil admirari prope res est una, Numici, 
solaque quae possit facere et servare beatum.*” 


In Bose4n’s rendering of the Horatian thought we note an impor- 
tant shift of emphasis. For Horace the Nil admirari, the Latin 
version of the Stoic-Epicurean atarazia, is the only means of at- 
taining happiness, goal of all human striving and considered as 
self-evident throughout classic philosophy. Boscén, in saying that 
el no maravillarse is the essential trait de juicio bien compuesto, 
uses an aesthetic term. Bien compuesto means beauty through 
equilibrium and order, as Castiglione’s Cortesano in Boscan’s 
translation speaks of a rostro bien medido y compuesto.“ Thus 
the Horatian general philosophic motto assumes in Bosefén an 
aesthetic quality which is essentially aristocratic. We feel a touch 
of the Cortesano atmosphere in Boscfn’s expression. Then Boscan, 
following Horace’s theme (ll. 3-5), sets out to picture the phi- 
losopher (el sabio). Yet his sabio is less akin to the Horatian 
philosopher than to the ideal cortesano of mature age whom Bembo 
creates in his raptured discourse at the end of Castiglione’s book 
(pp. 508 ff.). Bose4n fuses the Horatian Nil admirari with the 
Neo-Platonic ideology of Castiglione. In the following quotation 
from Boseén it should be noted how the emphasis on the concept of 
equanimity is combined with the idea of the ascent of the soul until 
it comes to behold the movedor de todas cosas, fountainhead of the 
beauty of the universe : 


Quien sabe y quiere a la virtud llegarse, 
Pues las cosas veré desde lo alto, 
Nunea terné de qué pueda alterarse. 

Todo lo aleanzaré sin dar gran salto, 
Sin moverse andar4 por las estrellas, 
Seguro de alborozo y sobresalto. 


12 Epist., I, 6, 1-2. If Bosecin’s propio is to be understood as a trans- 
lation or rendering of the Latin prope we would have to say that Bosefn mis- 
interpreted the Latin word. Prope means ‘nearly, almost.’ Mendoza’s sec- 
ond Epistola begins: 

El no maravillarse hombre de nada, 
Me parece, Bosefn, ser una cosa 
Que basta a darnos vida descansada. (Hd. cit., p. 106) 

18 Los Cuatro Libros del Cortesano, compuestos en italiano por el Conde 
Baltasar Castellén, y agora nuevamente traduzidos en lengua castellana por 
Boscaén, ed. Antonio Maria Fabié, Madrid, 1873, p. 484, 
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Las cosas naturales veré bellas, 
Y bien diré entre si que son hermosas ; 
Pero no parard por eso en ellas. 
Subirse ha al movedor de todas cosas, 
Y alli contemplaré grandes secretos 
Hasta en las florecillas y en las rosas. 
Alli veré con causas los efetos, 
Y viendo los principios y su fuente, 
No habré maravillarse en sus concetos.'* 


Although the short-flighted, struggling sentences of the homely 
Epistola are far removed from the priestly inspiration of Bembo’s 
sweeping periods, there is nevertheless a definite relationship be- 
tween Boseén and Castiglione, both in ideology and wording: 


Asi que, cuando nuestro Cortesano hubiera llegado a este término . 
no por eso quiero que se contente ni pare en esto, sino que animosamente 
pase mds adelante, siguiendo su alto camino tras la guia que le llevara al 
término de la verdadera bienaventuranza; . . . vuélvase a si mismo por 


contemplar aquella otra hermosura que se vee con los ojos del alma... . 
(P. 508.) 


2Cudn dulce llama, eudn suave abrasamiento debe ser el que nace de 
la fuente de la suprema y verdadera hermosura, la cual es principio de 
toda otra hermosura, y nunca crece ni mengua, siempre hermosa . . . de 
tal manera hermosa, que todas las otras cosas son hermosas, porque della 
toman la hermosura? Esta es aquella hermosura indistinta de la suma 
bondad, que con su luz llama y trae a si todas las cosas, y no solamente a 
las intelectuales da el entendimiento, a las racionales la razén, a las sen- 
suales el sentido, y el apetito comin de vivir, mas ain a las plantas y a 
las piedras comunica, como un vestigio o sefial de si misma, el movi- 
miento y aquel instinto natural de las propiedades de ellas; asi que tanto 
es mayor y mds bienaventurado este amor que los otros cuanto la causa 
que le mueve es mas ecelente.... (Pp. 510-511.) 


The philosopher, Bosc4n continues, beholds the wonders of the 
heavens, the course of the sun, the moon, and the planets, 


Y en maravillas no maravillado, 
Estar4 sin sentir jams estremos. (P. 412.) 


14P, 412. Neo-Platonic philosophy is not limited to Bose4n’s poetry in 
the modern Italian meter. In Coplas XXIII we read (p. 98): 


El alma de su natura 
Quiere subir donde nace: 
Y asi lo alto procura 
Y de lo alto se pace, 

Alli busea su figura. 
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Both Horace and Castiglione touch upon the same point. Horace 
furnishes Boscin the thought, Castiglione the form. After the 
first two lines of the Nil admirari Horace shows the composure of 
the philosopher by saying: 


hune solem et stellas et decedentia certis 
tempora momentis sunt qui formidine nulla 
imbuti spectent. (LI. 3-5.) 


Castiglione points to the beauty of the universe: 


Miré este gran edificio y fabrica del mundo . . . veréis el cielo redondo 
. veréis también la luna.... (Pp. 492-493.) 


The threefold anaphora of the concept ‘behold’ is repeated—rather 
clumsily—in Bosefin, where five consecutive tercets begin with 
veré. Boscin completes his portrait of the philosopher by showing 
how different his set of values is from that of the average man: 


. en lo alto iré encumbrado, 
Y viendo desde alli nuestras baxezas, 
Lloraré y reyré de nuestro estado. (P. 412.) 


With a significant pero (p. 414) Bosc4n introduces a new train 
of thought. He confronts the lofty ideal of the Stoic philosopher 
with reality in general and with his personal aspirations in par- 
ticular. The rule of the Golden Mean, the aurea mediocritas of 
Horace (Odes, II, 10, 5), seems to him the most practicable phi- 


losophy of life, following the recommendations of the best classic 
authors: 


No curemos de andar tras los estremos, 
Pues dellos huye la filosofia 
De los buenos autores que leemos, 


El estado mejor de los estados 
Es aleanzar la buena mediania, 
Con la qual se remedian los cuidados. (Pp. 414-415.) 


In the reasoning which leads to this conclusion Boscin fuses Hora- 
tian, Cortesano, and Christian ideology. Profession and practice 
of virtue are only too often far apart: 


Que holgamos de hablar bien quando hablamos, 
Magnificas sentencias componiendo; 

Pero quando a las obras nos llegamos, 
Rehuimos, mi fe, de la carrera, 
Y con sélo el hablar nos contentamos. 
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Dixome no sé quién una vez, que era 
Placer hablar de Dios y obrar del mundo: 
Esta es la ley de nuestra ruin manera. (P. 414.) 


Horace formulates the same thought with compressed brevity and 
striking alliteration : 


Virtutem verba putas et 
lucum ligna. (LI. 31-32.) 


Boseén couches this idea in dualistic Christian language: hablar 
de Dios—obrar del mundo. Moderation in the pursuit of virtue 
is recommended by both poets. Boscfin (p. 414): 


No quiero en la virtud ser importuno, 
Ni pretendo rigor en mis costumbres; 
Con el glotén no pienso estar ayuno, 


and Horace: 


insani sapiens nomen ferat, aequus iniqui, 
ultra quam satis est virtutem si petat ipsam. (LI. 15-16.) 


The example of the glutton may be inspired by two lines in the 
same epistle : 


Si bene qui cenat bene vivit, lucet, eamus 
quo ducit gula. (LI. 56-57.) 


The idea of moderation is uppermost in Bosc4n’s mind. The verb 


templar and the noun temple appear four times in four consecutive 
tercets : 


Y templemos con él [i.e., Plato] la fantasia; 

Templando con el miedo el esperanza; 

Ande firme y derecha la templanza; 

El que buen modo en si y buen temple toma. (Pp. 414-415.) 


The concept of temple is an essential element of beauty for Cas- 
tiglione’s Cortesano where we read: 


. Se puede desear lo hermoso, de lo cual el universal nombre con- 
viene a todas las cosas, asi naturales como artificiales, que sean compuestas 
con buena proporeién y debido temple. (P. 483.) 


Boscin comes to the conclusion that the best life is the 


vida descansada 
Sin colgar de esperanza y de miedo. (P. 416.) 
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This life our poet is going to picture in leisurely detail (pp. 
417-423). He has said that, to carry out the principle of buena 
mediania, 


Heme casado con una muger, 
Que es principio y fin del alma mia. (P. 415.) 


It is a life of domestic bliss which is to unfold before the reader. 
The question that interests us here is where Boscin obtained the 
categories for visualizing and picturing the vida descansada. The 
answer is that he models this part of the Zpistola after Horace and 
the Roman elegiac poets, mainly Tibullus.** It is as if the Classics 
gave him new eyes to see the simple beauty of everyday life and 
with their prestige ** kindled in him the courage and enthusiasm 
to try this new subject. The Epistola a Mendoza, therefore, tells 
of Boseén not only as a pioneer in the Italianate meter but also as 
a poet keenly aware of the possibilities of broadening the field of 
poetic activity in the vernacular through inspiration by classical 
themes. 

The central portion of the Epistola a Mendoza consists of three 
main topics: 1) the contrast between the peaceful contentment of 
country life with the ambitious restlessness of city life; 2) the 
description of country life, praising the wholesome meals and the 
enjoyment of unpretentious company; 3) love in the country, 
sitting under trees by the brook and reading the ancient poets. 
The author closes this part with a restrained indication of the 
happiness of a night of love. 

The motif of the happiness of country life itself is, of course, 
a very common one in the Latin poetry of the Augustan Age. It 
is particularly frequent with Horace and Tibullus and is the under- 
lying ideology of Virgil’s Eclogues and Georgics. Bosc4n’s tech- 
nique is not one of outright imitation or paraphrase, but rather 


15 Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., p. 316. Propertius and Catullus are men- 
tioned among the favorite authors he and his wife take down to the brook where 
they read (pp. 419-420). They also like Homer and Virgil’s Aeneid (ibid.). 
Tibullus’ name appears together with the other Roman elegiac poets in the Oc- 
tava Rima, p. 445. 

16 The prestige (reputacién) of the masters weighs heavily with Bosc4n, 
as is shown by a passage from the letter to the Duquesa de Soma, which 
serves as a prologue to Book II: ‘‘De manera que este género de trovas, y 
con la autoridad de su valor propio, y con la reputacién de los antiguos y 
modernos que le han usado, es dino . . . de ser preferido a todos los versos 
vulgares’’ (p. 172). 
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one of recreating the atmosphere as he found it in the classic au- 
thors, interspersed with reminiscences and echoes of his readings.** 
The Spanish poet presents his ideas by using the formula: 


No euro yo de hacer cavar mineros, 
Déxenme estar contento entre mis cosas. (Pp. 417-418.) 
This is a thought found in Tibullus and formulated thus: 


Divitias alius fulvo sibi congerat auro 


me mea paupertas vita traducat inerti. (I, 1, 1-5.) 


Both Tibullus and Horace provide us with other examples of this 
formula.** Reminiscences of the Classies are evident also in de- 
tails. Bose4n’s two lines 


Solo quiero exeusar tristes pobrezas, 
Por no sufrir soberbias de hombres vanos (p. 417), 


seem to be a combination of two different passages from Horace. 
In Odes, III, 16, the theme of which is contentment, he says: 


importuna tamen pauperies abest (1. 37), 
and in Epodes, II, the famous Beatus ille poem, he writes: 


Forumque vitat et superba civium 
potentiorum limina. (LI. 7-8.) 


Boseén’s tereets 


Quien quiera esté cuidoso y diligente, 
Haciendo grangear grandes yugadas 
De tierra do aproveche la simiente. 

Si con esto se envuelven las lanzadas, 
Las muertes entre hermanos y parientes, 
Y de reyes las guerras guerreadas (p. 417), 


reveal points of contact with two passages of Tibullus and one of 
Virgil, the latter taken from the celebrated praise of rural life at 
the end of Book II of the Georgics (O fortunatos nimium, 458 ff.). 
Compare Tibullus (I, 1, 2) 


et teneat iugera multa soli 


17 The paraphrase of Horace, Epodes, II (Beatus ille) by the Marqués 
de Santillana in his Comedieta de Ponza (Obras, ed. J. Amador de los Rios, 
Madrid, 1852, pp. 103-104), is an isolated case. It did not have any lasting 
effect upon the course of Spanish Literature. 

18 Tibullus, III, 3, 1-26. Horace, Odes, II, 16, 33-40. 
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[Quid prodest } 
aut ut multa mei renovarent iugera tauri 
et magnas messes terra benigna daret? (III, 3, 5-6.) 


The mentioning of fratricidal warfare, a detail not at all suggested 
by the subject matter itself, is twice found in Virgil’s Georgics: 


illum non populi fasces, non purpura regum 
flexit et infidos agitans discordia fratres (II, 495-496), 


and 
gaudent perfusi sanguine fratrum.'® 


An allusion to wealth won by mining occurs both in Boscén * and 
Virgil (loc. cit., 1. 507). 

Boseén continues the description of his peaceful life of content- 
ment in the country. The topics are the simple meals enjoyed in 
the circle of his family and the pleasant company one meets in the 
country as against the often annoying city dwellers. These again 
are basic motifs of much of the poetry of Horace and Tibullus. 
We can only indicate the more specific stimuli which Boscaén re- 
ceived from classic sources. Thus the first lines of Horace’s fa- 
mous Satire, II, 6, on city and country life could almost serve as a 
motto to this portion of the Epistola: 


Hoe erat in votis: modus agri non ita magnus, 
hortus ubi et tecto vicinus iugis aquae fons 

et paulum silvae super his foret. auctius atque 
di melius fecere. bene est. nil amplius oro. 


All the elements of the Horatian lines are encountered in the 
Epistola, the modest property, the ever-flowing water, woodland, 
the whole permeated by an atmosphere of a self-sufficient happiness 
and a mood of nihil amplius oro. 

For the theme of living modestly with one’s wife or love com- 
pare Boscan 


Déxenme estar contento entre mis cosas, 
Comiendo en compafiia mansamente 
Comidas que no sean sospechosas. 

Conmigo y mi muger sabrosamente 


19 Loc. cit., 1. 510. According to the commentators this is a reference to 
a political event of Virgil’s own time. 
20 P, 417; see quotation above, p. 9. 
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Comamos y bebamos sin rezelos, 
La mesa de muchachos rodeada: 
Muchachos que nos hagan ser agiielos (p. 418), 


with Horace 
quid si pudica mulier in partem iuvet 
domum atque dulces liberos (Epodes, II, 39-40), 
and Tibullus 


haec alii cupiant; licet mihi paupere cultu 
seeuro cara coniuge posse frui. (III, 3, 31-32.) 


The last line quoted from Bosein may be an echo from Virgil’s 
Georgics: 


hine patriam parvosque nepotes 
sustinet. (II, 514, 515.) 


Horace, Odes, I, 31, 15-18, and II, 16, 13-16, are other passages 
in which the ideal of living contentedly in modest circumstances 
is praised. 

Bosean shows only dislike for the vulgo, whereas Horace ex- 
presses his contempt more vigorously : 


Alli podr& mejor filosofarse 
Con los bueyes y cabras y ovejas, 
Que con los que del vulgo han de tratarse. (P. 418.) 


Horace (Odes, II, 16, 37-40) : 
mihi parva rura et 
spiritum Graiae tenuem Camenae 


Parea non mendax dedit et malignum 
spernere vulgus, 


and, of course, the famous 


Odi profanum vulgus et arceo. (Odes, III, 1, 1.) 
The tercet 
Alli no serén malas las consejas 


Que contarén los simples labradores, 
Viniendo de arrastrar las duras rejas (p. 418), 


recalls both Horace and Tibullus. For the latter compare: 


agricolaeque modo curvum sectarer aratrum, 
dum subigunt steriles arva serenda boves.*! 


21 IT, 3, 8-9; noted by Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., p. 315. 
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Horace, in Satire, II, 1 (Hoc erat in votis), inserts a conseja told 
by a simple labrador, his neighbor Cervius, who narrates the fable 
of the city and country mouse (ll. 77-117). 

The country is the proper setting for love (tratar de amores; 
p. 418). To prove his point Boscan cites the examples of the gods 
(Apollo, Venus, Bacchus), who also pursued their amorous desires 
in a pastoral environment. Not only are the examples taken from 
classic mythology, but the technique itself—referring to models in 
mythology or history who have set the pattern of behavior in par- 
ticular cireumstances—comes also from Classic Literature.** The 
happy couple penetrates deeper into the solitude of the woods to 
sit on the bank of a brook reading classic authors (pp. 419-420). 
For this topic compare Horace’s satire Hoc erat in votis: 


0 rus, quando ego te aspiciam! quandoque licebit 
nune veterum libris, nune somno inertibus horis 
ducere sollicitae iucunda oblivia vitae! (Sat., II, 6, 60-62.) 


Boseén’s picturing of the afternoon by the brook is also inspired by 
classic models, although it is quite impossible to point to any par- 
ticular imitation, except that the line 


y a la sombra de alguna verde haya (p. 419) 
recalls the celebrated first line of Virgil’s First Eclogue: 
Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi.** 


Definitely a classical reminiscence is the topic of birds which can 
be of good or bad omen: 


El ruysefior nos cantara a la diestra, 
Y verna sin el cuervo la paloma, 
Haciendo en su venida alegre muestra. (P. 419.) 


Compare, as one example among many, Horace: 


teque ne laevus vetet ire picus 
nec vaga corniz. (Odes, III, 15-16.) 


Lines like 


No ternemos envidia al que esté en Roma, 
Ni a los tesoros de los Asianos, 
Ni a quanto por acd del India asoma (p. 419), 


22 See Odes, II, 4, 2-8; II, 9, 13-17; and Tibullus, II, 3, 11-l4e, quoted 
by Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., p. 316. 

23 Horace, Odes, I, 1, 20-22; Epodes, II, 23-24, and Virgil, Eclogues, X, 
43, may be quoted as examples of similar situations. 
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with their reference to the environment of the Latin poets rather 
than to that of Bosc4n, show how strong is the purely literary in- 
fluence upon the Epistola. Asia, Arabia, and India are the stand- 
ard symbols of wealth and appear as such very frequently in 
Roman poetry. Indeed, the somewhat primitive mingling of the 
learnedly bookish with the freshly realistic is perhaps the most 
striking characteristic of this specimen of early Spanish Renais- 
sance poetry. 

Bosefn deeply enjoys pastoral scenery. His eyes rest on the 
green of the woods and meadows and his ears are delighted by the 
blando venir of the waters through the hills. He brings movement 
into the picture by mentioning the breeze striking softly over the 
reed. The peaceful setting is complete with the herds that return: 


Y volverén entonces los ganados 
Balando por llegar a sus cabafias (p. 420), 


lines that recall two Horatian verses: 


has inter epulas ut iuvat pastas oves 
videre properantes domum. (Epodes, II, 61-62.) 


From here on the poem, narrating the leisurely activities of the rest 
of the day and the couple’s life in the city, becomes increasingly 
independent of literary sources. Boscin seems to have found his 
own chord at last. In some instances, however, a seemingly real- 
istic touch can yet be related to a similar passage in a classic au- 
thor. Servants bring in wholesome food: 


Nuestros mozos verndn alli trayendo 
Viandas naturales y gustosas, 
Que nuestro gusto estén todo moviendo. (P. 421.) 


So do the young slaves in Horace: 


euncta festinat manus, hue et illuc 
eursitant mixtae pueris puellae. (Odes, IV, 11, 9-10.) 


Fruit is homegrown on Boscén’s table : 


Frutas pornén maduras y sabrosas, 
Por nosotros las demas dellas cogidas. (P. 421.) 


So is the meal in Horace’s Beatus ille: 


et horna dulci vina promens dolio 
dapes inemptas adparet. (Epodes, II, 47-48.) 
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Among the meats served is that of 


el nuevo cabrito 
Que a su madre jamés habré seguido 
Por el campo, de tierno y de chiquito. (P. 421.) 


This daintily sentimental sketch of the kid with almost a touch of 
Homeric simplicity appears to be Boscin’s own. It may have 
been vaguely suggested to him by the following lines of Tibullus: 


non agnamque sinu pigeat fetumque capellae 
desertum oblita matre referre domum. (I, 1, 31-32.) 


The classic poets could be either passionately outspoken (as 
Propertius) ** or pure and plain (as Tibullus) ** when it came to 
write of a night of love. Bosc4n must have felt, it would seem, 
that, following the footsteps of the ancients, he could not omit this 
part of his life of blissful contentment. His handling of it clearly 
reflects his attempt to reconcile his Christian upbringing with his 
classical tendencies. 


Lo que desde este tiempo a la mafana 
Pasare, pase agora sin contarse, 
Pues no cura mi pluma de ser vana. 
Basta saber que dos que tanto amarse 
Pudieron, no podrén hallar momento 
En que puedan dexar siempre de holgarse. (P. 422.) 


Up to this point we have endeavored to give an idea of similari- 
ties existing between the Epistola and classic poets. It would be, 
however, a badly centered picture of Boscfn’s literary intentions, 
if we did not take into account the autobiographical element and 
the reference to Bosc4n’s own particular environment which con- 
stitute the third strain in the make-up of the Epistola. When our 
poet sings the praise of married life and love he repeatedly con- 
trasts it with the feeling of frustration and disappointment he 
experienced during his former amorous relations. E.g.: 


Eran ya para mi sus galardones 
Como tesoros por encantamientos, 
Que luego se volvian en earbones. 
Agora son los bienes que en mi siento, 
Firmes, macizos, con verdad fundados, 
Y sabrosos en todo el sentimiento. (P. 415.) 


24 III, 7 (II, 15). 
251, 1, 43-49, 
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Diez-Canedo * has pointed out and J. P. Wickersham Crawford * 
has shown that through both the coplas of Book I and the Italian 
verses of Book II runs a definite love story. Its theme is the au- 
thor’s conversion from an unhappy, frustrated, and self-searching 
lover to the sano amor, as he calls it in the Epistola, of the happy 
husband. In the Epistola he looks back several times over his 
shoulder, so to speak, into a hapless past, as if he were afraid that 
it could spring on him from the dark and rob him of the fulness of 
his present life. Another trait in Bosefn’s character revealed 
in the Epistola and evidently related to the melancholy of his love 
poetry is a certain lack of self-confidence. In the first tercets of 
the Epistola Boseén expresses his thanks to Mendoza for having 
stimulated him to resume poetic production by sending him his 
(Mendoza’s) Epistola. Even after taking into consideration the 
common literary courtesies, the following lines give a glimpse of 
Bosean’s timidity as a writer: 





Por do si mi escribir ora no siente 
Fértil vena, seré la causa desto 


Ser mi ingenio incapaz naturalmente. (P. 411.) 


















And two tercets before he speaks of his sofioliento estilo. The same 
self-criticism is reflected in the letter to the Duquesa de Soma, 
where he says that the purpose of his writing poetry was ‘‘andarme 
descansando con mi espiritu, si alguno tengo.’’** Bosc4n shows 
his individuality in still another point. For him life in the city is 
a necessary complement of country life: 






Tras esto, ya que el corazén se quiera 
Desenfadar con variar la vida, 
Tomando nuevo gusto en su manera, 
A la ciudad ser4 nuestra partida, 
A donde todo nos seré placiente 
Con el nuevo placer de la venida. (P. 422.) 


Horace takes a different attitude; he consistently prefers the coun- 
try to the city. Life in town is described with vivid realism, of 
which the following two tercets may serve as a specimen: 





26 Obras Poéticas de Garcilaso de la Vega y Boscin, Madrid, 1917, pp. 
15-16. 


27J. P. Wickersham Crawford, ‘‘Notes on the Chronology of Boscin’s 
Verses,’’ MP, 1927-28, XXV, 29-36. 


28 P. 169. He always had been afraid of writing, he confesses (p. 168). 
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Pues ya con los amigos mis queridos, 
2 Qué sera el alborozo y el placer, 
Y el bullicio de ser recién venidos? 


2 Qué ser& el nunca hartarnos de nos ver, 
Y el buscarnos cada hora y cada punto, 
Y el pesar del buscarnos sin se ver? (Pp. 422-423.) 


He terminates this part and the whole poem by giving sharp little 
retratos of his friends, mentioned by name and all identified by the 
editor of Bosc4n’s Obras, William I. Knapp. 

Let us close the analysis of Boscin’s Epistola a Mendoza with 
a few remarks about his style. His frequent lapses into prosaic 
diction, using such phrases as ‘‘como digo’’ or ‘‘viniendo a nues- 
tro presupuesto,’’ the latter found also in his Cortesano transla- 
tion, have been noted by most previous critics. They betray a lack 
of stylistic maturity and assurance, which we likewise observe in 
that passage in the Epistola, where Boscin completes his portrait 
of the philosopher.”® He expresses the concept of the philosopher’s 
independence of human emotions and values by means of compari- 
sons and images which we have been unable to link to any particu- 
lar source. Some of them are commonplace, such as 


Los hombres antojarsele han hormigas. 


Others reflect a court atmosphere : 


i Qué gracia para él serfn las damas! 
iQue burla tern4 en ver las diligencias 
Que tienen en soplar ardientes llamas! 


Side by side with these statements we find the sabio’s spiritual self- 
reliance stated in language far below his dignity : 


Y a todo podra hacer docientas higas. 


Another tercet sounds as if it were an echo of an ancient writer on 
Stoicism : 


Cuidados a este tal no le daran 
Ni su pronio dolor, ni el bien ajeno; 
Ambos por una cuenta pasaran. 


Bosean summarizes his eulogy of the philosopher in a tercet of 
rather puerile imagery: 


iO gran saber del hombre reposado! 
iQuaénto mds vales, aunque estés durmiendo, 
Que el del otro, aunque esté mas desvelado! 


29 P, 413. The five quotations which follow are all found on this page. 
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Boseén, evidently not guided in this passage by established mod- 
els, bounces violently from one stylistic extreme to the other, 
from low to high. It is this visible struggle for adequate expres- 
sion of newly conquered subject matter, which marks the poem as 
a product of a period of transition. Also, these very same stylistic 
slips give to the Epistola the air of a certain delightful primitive- 
ness, comparable to that of an early Renaissance woodcut. 

Finally, a word about the relation of Bosc4in’s epistle to that 
of Mendoza is in order. The two Epistolas show great similarity 
in structure. Both take up the Nil admirari and the Beatus ille 
theme in the same order, both speak of love in the country, both 
give glimpses of their authors’ personality, although the autobio- 
graphical element is much more striking in Boscfn than in the 
epistle of his friend. Mendoza paraphrases Horace’s Nil admirari 
epistle quite faithfully,® using the first half of it almost completely 
and at least two passages from the second part. It would seem 
that Mendoza emphasizes the awrea mediocritas concept somewhat 
more strongly than Bosedén, and there is no Neo-Platonism in his 
poem. Whatever the individual differences may be, what counts 
is the fact that both poets live in the same spiritual climate. Both 
live in and with the poets of the Augustan Age. Much of what 
has been said about their influence upon Boscdn could be said, 
mutatis mutandis, in regard to Mendoza. 

To come back to the question raised in the beginning about 
the impact of Classic Literature on the Epistola: the classic poets 
provided Boscan with the genre of literature into which he could 
channel the flow of his poetic experience. What is more, the 
Classics taught him to see his own environment in a new, more 
realistic, more humanistic light and, by their prestige, encouraged 
him to discover poetic matter in everyday life. Classic Literature 
acted as a great stirring force. It helped a moderately gifted 
but serious poet, endowed with a sense of the importance of the 
historic moment, to open up, even if with faltering steps, the real- 
ity of life to poetic expression. Guided by classic models Boscin 
tries to créate something new out of the classic heritage, contempo- 
rary Italian Neo-Platonic ideology, and his own experiences and 
observations. 

ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 

University of Pennsylvania 


80 See Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., pp. 312-313. 





ON THE MEXICAN BOOK TRADE, 1576 


t was late in the year 1576—December 22, to be exact—that a 
merchant of Mexico City, Alonso Losa, had a promissory note 
notarized which he was giving to a leading book-dealer of Seville, 
Diego Mexia, through the latter’s agent, Pedro Calderén, then in 
the viceregal capital. The indebtedness thus recorded was ‘2,065 
pesos de oro comtin de a ocho rreales de plata cada peso’”’ for an 
order of approximately 1,190 volumes whose titles, in often exces- 
sively abbreviated form, were appended along with miscellaneous 
data which included the cost per copy, the size and binding, and 
occasionally the place of publication, particularly when a specific 
item was desired from foreign presses such as those of Lyon, Paris, 
Rome, and Antwerp. These fragmentary indications are of special 
interest since they clearly reveal the international character of the 
book trade and, even more important, the fact that sixteenth- 
century Spanish America, despite the allegedly restrictive influence 
of the Counter-Reformation, was able to acquire and read the most 
varied products of European as well as Spanish book-manufacturers. 
The capital of New Spain in 1576, with its three thousand or so 
Spaniards, greatly outnumbered by Negroes, Indians, and mixed 
elements of its heterogeneous population,! had experienced a dis- 
astrous plague which had swept the entire realm, killing an esti- 
mated two million natives. The harassed viceroy, Don Martin 
Enriquez de Almanza, had managed somehow, despite the resulting 
shortage of man-power that year, to ship to Spain the largest total 
of silver from the mines since the establishment of Spanish rule’ 
while, at the same time, actively promoting the educational and 
cultural activities of the realm. A half century had now passed 
since the Conquest and only a few of its participants still survived 
as reminders of a more martial age. In the southern province of 
Guatemala the octogenarian soldier-chronicler, Bernal Dfaz del 
Castillo, still brooded over the inadequate rewards of his youthful 
adventures; nearer at hand, in the Colegio de Santa Cruz de Tlalte- 


1Cf. Angel Rosenblat, “El desarrollo de la poblacién indigena en América,” 
Tierra Firme, 1935, I, 128-142; Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran, “The slave trade in 
Mexico,” Hispanic American Historical Review, 1944, XXIV, 412-431. 

2 Alberto M. Carrefio (ed.), Gonzalo Gémez de Cervantes. La vida econémica 
y social de Nueva Espajia al finalizar el siglh XVI, Mexico City, 1944, p. 188. 
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loleo, another grand old man worked steadily on, Friar Bernardino 
de Sahagiin, the first great anthropologist of the New World and 
a participant in the spiritual conquest of New Spain, laboriously 
bringing to a close his monumental History of Ancient Mezico, 
destined to remain unpublished for over two centuries, though 
Herrera, Torquemada, and other historians were to draw freely on 
this vast storehouse of information. Clearly, the emphasis had 
shifted from heroic feats of arms to the cultivation of letters, and 
the sword was yielding to the quill. Poets and dramatists were 
becoming so numerous in the viceroyalty that the most celebrated 
of them, Ferndn Gonzdlez de Eslava, had one of his characters say: 
“So you’re becoming a writer of couplets! You’ll not earn much 
as a poet, for they’re more plentiful than manure.” * And now, 
in place of the passive literacy of the generation of the conquista- 
dors which limited its enjoyment to popular ballads and the novels 
of chivalry, its descendants were acquiring a literary power which 
not only stimulated a wider reading but an imitation of the classical 
models in writings of its own. This growing lettered and leisured 
class offered a lucrative market for books from the homeland, and 
the local merchant guild was not slow to capitalize on the oppor- 
tunities for trade in these commodities. The promissory note of 
Alonso Losa is one of the rare contemporary documents throwing 
light on the types of literature represented in this sixteenth-century 
traffic in printed volumes.‘ 

This book order of 1576 is typical with respect to the dominance 
of ecclesiastical literature, which accounts for some fifty to sixty 
per cent of the titles. However, except for a few manuals or guides 
for the training of the clergy such as Martir Coma’s Directorium 
curatorum o Institucién de curas, of which twenty-two copies were 
requested, such works are seldom represented by more than one or 
two. These are mainly writings of the church fathers and saints 
including Basilius Magnus, Cajetan, St. Thomas Aquinas, Dionysius, 
St. Athanasius, St. Augustine, Gregory the Great and others, with 
a liberal sprinkling of catechisms and collections of sermons, notably 
of Fray Luis de Granada, in larger quantities. Of particular interest 
is the presence of nearly a score of Bibles in varied editions, some 
clearly indicated as from the presses of France and Antwerp. 
Though the Protestant revolt had so alarmed the Spain of Philip II 
that this Catholic monarch had sought to combat its heresies by 

? Amado Alonso, “Biografia de Fernén Gonzélez de Eslava,” Revista de 
filologia hispdnica, 1940, II, 247. 

‘ Cf. document appended to this study. 
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strengthening the authority of the Inquisition, and though only five 
years before he had established a branch of this institution in New 
Spain, yet it was still possible for a Mexican merchant to import 
and sell with relative freedom in the colonies foreign as well as 
Spanish editions of the Holy Scriptures. It is reported that in 1573 
no less than one hundred and twenty-five Bibles were known to be 
circulating in Mexico City,5 and there were probably many more 
in 1576. Losa’s order of this date included as well two copies of 
the New Testament, two concordances, and a miscellany of com- 
mentaries on the Four Gospels. Presumably the dealer’s clientele 
for these books was the clergy, but the lack of visible interference 
in placing orders for such sacred literature is significant. 
Philosophy of a more secular character is represented by the 
A pothegms of Erasmus, of which there are twelve copies, and possibly 
by that friend of the great spirit of Rotterdam, Juan Luis Vives, 
in the item of twenty-five copies of ‘Luis Biva.’’ To this general 
classification belong, perhaps, the writings of Aristotle, the Dialec- 
ticas of Titelman, and the Reina Saba of Alonso de Horozco, pub- 
lished only the year before, of which seven copies were desired. 
That pioneer of higher learning in Mexico, still living in the capital 
in 1576, Alonso de la Vera Cruz, who had published commentaries 
on Aristotle and other scientific writings on the presses of New 
Spain and of Europe, finds recognition in the order for a copy of his 
Cursus artium. Jurisprudence has its representation in theoretical 
works such as Decio, De regulis juris, Domingo de Soto, De justitia, 
and in the unidentified work of Jacobi Menorchis jureconsultis, 
with three copies of the second, two of the first, and one of the last. 
More practical in nature are the dozen copies of the Censuras del 
derecho, and half that number of the law-code of the colonies, the 
Recopilacién de leyes, to which may be added the twelve copies of 
Mercado’s Tratos y contratos and the standard guide for public 
scribes by Gabriel Monterroso, of which five copies were ordered. 
Losa’s order reveals few titles in fields of science, medicine being 
perhaps best represented by the [dea medicina, Aguilera’s Praeclarae 
rudimentorum medicinae, and the Problemas de Villalobos, though by 
only one copy each. Herrera’s well known Agricultura and the 
Fisicas of the Jesuit Cérdoba (possibly Francisco de Toledo), and 
a similar work by the more famous scholar Domingo de Soto indi- 
cate a modest interest in other sciences. Of a technical character 


5 Francis Borgia Steck, “Early Mexican literature,” Hispanic American 
Essays, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1942, p. 49. 
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was Fuenllana’s Libro de misica para vihuela, of which two copies 
were wanted. 

Of more immediate interest, perhaps, are the titles of litterae 
humaniores, which are conspicuous on this book-list both in variety 
and quantity. Since the Mexican merchant wished to import these 
specific works, the latter probably reflect the reading preferences 
of his market and are, therefore, the ‘best sellers’ at that moment. 
If such was the case, it is evident that the characteristic interests of 
the Spanish Renaissance were diffused in the contemporary New 
World and that the sons and grandsons of the conquistadors were 
well within the orbit of that great intellectual and artistic move- 
ment. In the viceroyalty of New Spain, too, there was an eagerness 
to discover the ancient world, more particularly the history and 
letters of classical Rome. If Aristotle and other great minds of 
ancient Greece strongly influenced philosophy and thought in both 
Spain and Mexico, the historians, rhetoricians, and poets who had 
contributed to the glories of the Rome of antiquity held similar 
sway over humane letters in both realms. On Losa’s book-order 
the most conspicuous names quantitatively among Roman writers 
of history are Salust and Julius Caesar; of the first, listed without 
title, there are thirty-five copies, all in romance, a dozen at four 
reales each, and twenty-three from Lyon at only three reales per 
copy; of the second, eighteen copies of the Commentaries in original 
Latin are requested from the Plantine press at the rate of four reales, 
and half a dozen copies of the Spanish translation at seven reales 
each. Also wanted was a solitary copy of “Julio Cessar Ynstoria,”’ 
folio size at twenty-eight reales. The order calls for thirty-one 
“Justinos,”’ probably Justin’s famous revision of Trogus Pompeius’ 
Historia universal. An indefinite number of Fastos Romanorum, 
also folio size, are likewise included. Of incidental interest are the 
dozen copies of “libros de Josepho,’’ presumably Los veynte libros 
de las antigiiedades Judaycas by Flavius Josephus, and the Historia 
ecclesiastica, a famous account of the early church by the Bishop 
of Cos, Eusebius. Save for the Illescas Historia pontifical, Zurita, 
Anales de Aragén, and a Historia de mar y tierra by Pedro de Salazar, 
later history is largely disregarded. 

More numerous are the rhetorical and creative writers of classi- 
cal Rome on Losa’s list. Titles of individual works are required 
both in Latin and in translation, often from presses outside of Spain. 
Of the twenty-six copies of Cicero’s De Officiis, for example, sixteen 
were specified as from Antwerp and ten from the Plantine press, 
while the twenty Epistolas of this great orator were to come from 
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Paris and Lyon at prices ranging from three to twenty-six reales. 
Two three-volume sets of the Oraciones in octavo size are included. 
Of related interest is the item of a dozen copies of the Quejas de 
Pompeo al Senado. 

The Latin poets, however, tend to outnumber the prose-writers, 
with Vergil far out in front. Scattered through the list are varying 
quantities of ‘‘Virgilios,” which may refer to the Aeneid, totalling 
in all sixty-one copies, one third clearly in Latin and the remainder 
in romance, some to come from the presses of Lyon and Antwerp. 
But Martial was also much in demand among the sophisticated 
book-buyers of Mexico City in 1576, for twenty-five pasteboard 
copies, priced at three reales each, figure in the Losa order. Ovid's 
Metamorphoses are wanted to the extent of nine copies and so are 
almost an equal number of Seneca’s Tragedies. Other writings of 
antiquity or pseudo-antiquity are represented in the two copies of 
the “Lucio Puleyo” (Apuleyo del asno de oro), and that literary 
hoax of Antonio de Guevara, the enormously popular Libro dureo 
de Marco Aurelio. 

Castilian literature has a diversified representation on this 1576 
book-list which possibly reflects current tastes in the viceroyalty. 
The fifteenth century is symbolized by the dozen copies of the 
“Proverbios del Marqués de Santillana,’ otherwise known as Ifigo 
Lépez de Mendoza, who had ushered in the Italian sonnet as a 
metrical form, thus anticipating Boscdin and Garcilaso de la Vega. 
Of related interest are the four copies of the Glosa famosa de don 
Jorge Manrique. With some surprise, however, one notes that only 
one copy of Romances viejos is ordered. 

Significant are the eighteen copies of ‘‘Selestinas,”’ that master- 
piece second only to the still unwritten Don Quizote, and it is of 
interest that a dozen of the total were specifically requested from 
the Antwerp press. Bound with the Propaladia of Torres Naharro 
in six copies was another great work of Spanish realism, Lazarillo 
de Tormes, the two works appearing in a single cuerpo for the first 
time in Madrid only three years before the Mexican book-order of 
1576. Both the Propaladia, a collection of verse and plays, and 
the short picaresque novel had previously found a place on the 
index of prohibited books but, after being ‘‘todo corregido y enmen- 
dado” by order of the Inquisition, the ban on reading them was 
lifted in 1573.6 This toned down version of the Lazarillo published 

* Concerning the Propaladia and the Inquisition see Joseph E. Gillet, Propa- 


ladia and other works of Bartolomé de Torres Naharro, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1943, 
vol. I, p. 64-71. 
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that year, undoubtedly the one on the Losa list, was generally 
known as the Castigado, and it is thus designated on many con- 
temporary documents. The presence of these classics of Castilian 
literature underscores the almost complete absence of the contrast- 
ing romances of chivalry for, aside from the single copy of the 
“Horlando el furioso,”’ a translation of Ariosto’s celebrated epic, 
there is nothing in this book-order to suggest the still current vogue 
of the tales of knighthood. This lack might be taken to indicate 
that the earlier prohibitive legislation of the Crown against this 
fiction was effective, or that the descendants of the conquistadors 
were more discriminating in their literary tastes; but records of 
subsequent years plainly show that the adventures of Amadis, 
Palmerin, and their innumerable cohorts still had an appreciative 
audience in New Spain and in other parts of Spanish America. 
For the moment, it would seem, the cloying novels of bucolic 
amours such as the Diana of Jorge Montemayor and its sequels by 
Alonso Pérez and Gil Polo had captured the place of the chivalrous 
romances in the hearts of colonial readers. Added together the 
eopies sought of the various “Dianas” total thirty-eight at three 
and four reales per copy, nine of which were desired in boards from 
Antwerp. Also highly acceptable reading of the time was the 
Floresta espafiola of Santa Cruz de Dueiias, a collection of fables, 
legends, and apothegms, here represented by a total of seventeen 
copies. 

The showing of the great lyric poetry of sixteenth-century 
Castilian literature on Losa’s list is fairly modest. The recurring 
items ‘‘Boscanes a lo humano” (twelve copies at five reales each) 
and “‘Boscanes a lo divino”’ (fifteen copies at the same price) doubt- 
less refer to the collections including the poetry of both Boscdn 
and Garcilaso de la Vega which had come from the presses of 
Alcal4 de Henares and Granada only the year before, in 1575. 
Likewise of interest are the dozen copies of ‘“‘Cancioneros generales”’ 
and the two of “Canciones de Montemayor,” probably the collec- 
tion of profane verses by the author of Diana, since the religious 
poems included in the original two-volume edition of his Cancionero 
were, unfortunately, proscribed by the Holy Office.’ 

Scattered throughout this 1576 book-order are numerous refer- 
ence works desired in varying quantities, notably dictionaries and 
grammars. Representing the latter with a respectable total of 


7Cf. Heinrich Reusch, Die Indices Librorum Prohibitorum . . . , Tubingen, 
1886, p. 237. 
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twenty-eight copies is that hardy perennial of the sixteenth century 
and most of the colonial period, the ‘‘Arte’’ of Nebrija, accompanied 
by a half dozen “‘Bocabularios” of the same humanist. Corre- 
sponding works of four and five languages, presumably the impor- 
tant Calepino compilations, and a “Bocabulario eclesiastico,” 
probably the product of Fernandez de Santaella’s diligence, also 
appear in one or two copies. In another sphere of intellectual 
interest are reference works of the leading geographers of the time: 
Mercator, with one copy of his folio-size Cronologia, priced at 
twenty-eight reales, and the Additamentum Theatri orbis terrarum of 
Abraham Ortellius, the first modern atlas published in Europe and 
here indicated as costing one hundred and thirty-two reales. 

An exhaustive analysis of this curious scribal record of a trivial 
commercial transaction of a book-dealer in Mexico City in that 
plague-ridden year of 1576 requires more space than here available, 
but this list of printed volumes ordered can serve as a tiny crack 
which permits a very dim and insufficient light to penetrate the 
obscurity of the cultural life and reading preferences of a long for- 
gotten generation living out its time in the sixteenth-century New 
World. Fleeting and imperfect as are these glimpses, they illumi- 
nate one little corner of the transplanted civilization of Spain during 
its great moment in history, and they indicate the remarkable 
achievement of the Spaniards in transforming the center of a primi- 
tive native empire into a city of culture and refinement, comparable 
to many of Spain and Europe, in hardly more than half a century. 


Irvine A. LEONARD 
The University of Michigan 


DOCUMENT ® 
Mexico, 22 de diciembre de 1576 


Sepan quantos esta carta vieren, como yo Alonso Lossa, mercader de 
libros, vezino desta ynsigne e muy leal cibdad de Mexico, otorgo e conosco 
por esta carta, que deuo e me obligo de dar e pagar a uos Diego Mexia, 


8 Protocolos de Antonio Alonso, Archivo de Notarias, Mexico City, D. F. 
I am indebted to Dr. Agustin Millares Carlo for a copy of this document. To 
shorten the length of this book-list and to facilitate its use I have combined the 
various quantities of individual titles scattered throughout the original, indicating 
the total of each, and I have arranged these items alphabetically. The abbre- 
viated titles and the frequent omission of authors’ names and other details render 
the task of identification often difficult. Some conjectures were inevitable, while 
other titles have thus far eluded diligent search made in the standard bibliog- 
raphies of Palau, Pérez Pastor, Nicol4s Antonio, Brunet, Catalogue of Printed 
Books of the British Museum, etc. 
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vezino de la cibdad de Sevilla, en los rreynos de Castilla, en la collacién 
de Santa Maria, avsente, e a Pedro Calderon en su nonbre, que estais 
presente, e a cada uno e qualquier de vos yn solidun . . . dos mill y 
sesenta y cinco pessos de oro comun, de a ocho rreales de plata cada 
peso, los quales son por rrazon de los libros y mercadurias y cossas y por 
los prescios y en la manera siguiente: 


4 Agonias de la muerte, yn 8°, papelones a 7 reales [Alejo Vanegas] 

Agilera De medicina, folio, a 12 reales [Antonio de Aguilera, Praeclarae 
rudimentorum medicinae . . .] 

Agricultura, pergamino, en 11 reales [Gabriel Alonso de Herrera, 
Libro de agricultura que tracta de la labranga . . .] 

Apologia, en 4°, en papelones, en 17 reales [Antonio de Aguilera, 
Apologia por el hdbito de Santo Domingo] 

Apotemas de Erasmo, en rromance. Contiene dichos graciosos, in 
8° a 8 reales 

Armilio Proui, yn 4° a 14 reales [Cornelius Nepos. Aemilius Probus. 
De vivorum excellentium vita . . .} 

Anales de la Coronica de Aragon, en tablas y bezerro, en 2 tomos, 
cada uno a 99 reales [Jerénimo Zurita] 

Artes de Antonio, yn 8° a 34 reales [Nebrija] 

Aude filia, papelones, yn 8° a 7 reales (7 en perg® a 6 reales) [Juan 
de Avila, Audi, filia, et vide] 

Basilios, Opera, de Novi, yn folio a 28 reales [Basilius Magnus, 
Opera omnia] 

Blibias Plantino, con yndece anadido a 12 reales [Holy Bible} 

Blibias, yn 8°, Anberes, con sumarios y numeros a 13 reales 

Bliblia en 5 tomos, ynpresa en Leon a 20 reales 

Blibia, ynpresa en Anberes, con figuras, yn folio a 30 reales 

Blibia, ynpresa en Anberes, yn folio a 28 reales 

Blibias ynpressas en Leon de Francia yn 8° con figuras a 14 reales 

Bocabularios de Antonio, yn 4°, tablas, a 15 reales [Nebrija, Vocabu- 
lario de romance en latin] 

Bocabularic eclesiastico, yn folio a 7 reales [Rodrigo Ferndndez de 
Santaells, Vocabularium ecclesiasticum] 

Bocabulario de quatro lenguas a 5 reales [Ambrosio Calepino, Dic- 
tionarium .. .] 

Boscanes a lo divino, papelones a 5 reales [Sebastidn de Cérdoba, 
Las obras de Boscén i Garcilasso trasladadas en materias cristianas 
1 al 

Boscanes a lo humano, tablas, a 5 reales [Las obras de Boscan i algunas 
de Garcilaso de la Vega] 

Caetanos, Yn Evangelia, yn 8° a 11 reales [Tommaso de Vio Gaetani, 
In evangelia Matt., Marci, Lucae, Joanis . . .] 

Calepino de cinco lenguas, ynpreso en Enveres, en 49 reales [Am- 
brosio Calepino] 
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Cancioneros generales, en rromance, yn 8°, tablas a 10 reales [comp. 
Fernando de Castillo} 

Canciones de Montemayor, papelones a 4 reales [Jorge de Monte- 
mayor, Cancionero] 

Cano De Locis, yn 8° a 8 reales [Melchor Cano, De Locis Theolo- 
gicis . . .] 

Catesismos, en rromance a 3 reales [Alonso de Orozco, Cathecismo 
provechoso ?| 

Cathasismos del Papa, yn 8° a 6 reales [Catechismus . . . iussu Pii 
V Pontif .. . 7) 

Cathena de Palacio, yn folio a 13 reales [Paulo de Palacio] 

Cathena de Santi Tome yn folio a 22 reales [St Thomas Aquinas, 
Catena aurea] 

Censuras del derecho, tablas, a 2 reales [unidentified] 

Chronologia Mercatorus, yn folio a 28 reales [Gerardo Mercator, 
Cronologia . . .] 

Cirilo Patriarca, yn 8° a 3 reales [D. Cyrilli Patriarchae Alexandrini 
. . « adversus Antromorphitas . . .] 

Colaciones Patrum de Caciano, papelones a 6 reales [Juan Casiano, 
Collationes patrum abbrete: et Speculum religiosorum . . .] 

Comentarios de Cesar, en latin, Plantino a 4 reales 

Comentarios de Cesar en romance a 7 reales [tr. of Pedro Garcia 
de Olivain, Toledo, 1570 7?) 

Compendio Theologia papelones a 5 reales [Compendium theologicae 
veritatis . . .] 

Concordancias de la Biblia, yn 4° a 28 reales [Jacobo Baloco, or 
Juan de Segovia, or Domingo de Valtanas Mexfa ?] 

Contentus mundi, pargamino, a 2 reales [Tomas de Kempis, Con- 
temptus mundi] 

2 Contentus mundi, en tablas a 3 reales 

Contentus mundi, papelones a 3 reales 

8 Cordobas de Cassos de conciencia, en papelones (4 at 9 and 4 at 
10 reales) 

Cordobas de Cassos de conciencia, pargamino a 8 reales [Antonio 
de Cérdoba] - 

Cortesanos, en rromance, en tablas, yn 8° a 5 reales [Juan Boscdén, 
tr., or Luis Millan, Libro intitulado el Cortesano] 

Cosmographia Vniversal, libro nuevo. Vale 55 reales. Es libro 
grande [unidentified] 

Curso Fra Alonso de la Vera Cruz, folio, en 22 reales [(Cursus artium] 

Derecho canonico, yn folio, Anveres, en 3 tomos, correcto, en 110 
reales [Antonio de Cérdoba, Texto del Derecho canénico y de su 
divisién . . .] 

Dialecticas de Titelman, yn 8°, Leon, a 4 reales [Franciscus Titel- 
man, Compendium dialecticas . . . ad libros logicorum Aristoteles 
saa 
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Dianas primeras, en papelones a 4 reales [Jorge Montemayor, Los 
siete libros de la Diana} 

Dianas primeras, Anveres, tablas a 4 reales 

Dianas segundas, tablas, a 4 reales [Alonso Pérez] 

Dianas terceras, papelones a 3 reales [Gil Polo] 

Dichos y hechos del Rey don Alonso, a 3 reales [Antonio Beccatelli} 


“unas” Diferencias de libros, pargamino, a 6 reales 
“unas” Diferencias de libros, papelon, a 7 reales 


Diferencias de libros, papelones a 6 reales [Alejo Vanegas] 

Dino y Decio de Rigore jures, 2 tomos, yn 8° a 8 reales [Felipe Decio, 
De regulis Juris . . .} 

Dionisios De quatro novissimo, papelones a 4 reales [Dionysius Car- 
thusiensis] 

Dionisios Yn Evangelia, yn 8° a 12 reales 

Dionisios En Epistolas, yn 8° a 8 reales [D. Dionysii Areopagita 
scripta cum D. Ignatii martyris Epistolis . . .} 

Diretorium curatorum, papelones a 4 reales 

Diretorium curatorum, Polanco, a 24 reales 

Diretorium curatorum, yn 8° a 8 reales [Pedro M4rtir Coma, Direc- 
torium curatorium o Institucién de curas]| 

don Alexo Piamontes, en tablas, a 5 reales [Los secretos de Don Alexo 
Piamontés} 


2 don Alexo Piamontes, papelones a 5 reales 


12 
6 


Durando sobre las sentencias, ynpreso en Leon a 30 reales [Guillermo 
Durando de San Porciano, In sententias theologicas Petri Lombradi 
commentariorum . . .] 

Ecumenio, Yn Paulo, 3 tomos, 8° a 18 reales [Obispo de Triaca. 
Comentario de las cartas de San Pablo} 

Eluxias de Homero, en rromance, yn 8°, a 5 reales [read: Ulyxea] 

Emblemas de Alciato, afiadidas, papelones, a 4 reales [Andreas 
Alciati] 

Eoconomia Blibiarum, de Novi, yn folio, a 26 reales [Georgius 
Bullocus ?] 

Epistolas de Tulio con comento, Paris, folio a 26 reales 

Epistolas de Tulio con anotaciones de Lanbino, yn 8° a 4 reales 

Epistolas de Tulio papelones, Leon, a 3 reales 


“unos” Epistolas de Tulio papelones, a 3 reales [Cicero] 
“unos” Fastos Romanorum, yn folio a 28 reales [Anon.] 


2 


1 


3 
1 
2 
2 


Feros yn Genisi, yn 8° a 8 reales [Juan Fero, o Ferrus (John Wild), 
In totam Genesim . . .] 

Fero sobre San Juan, en tablas, folio, a 30 reales [Juan Ferrus, Jn 
sacrosantum Iesu Christi secundum Ioanem . . .] 

Feros Yn Acta Apostolorum, Paris, a 6 reales 

Fero sobre San Mateo, en tablas y folio, a 30 reales 

Fero sobre el Exodo, yn 8° a 8 reales 

Feros in Job, yn 8° a 7 reales 
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4 Fisicos del padre Cérdoba, compafiia del nombre Jesus a 14 reales 
[Francisco de Toledo (Jesuit of Cérdova), In VIII Physicorum ?. 
See Sumulas del padre Toledo] 

“unos” Fisicos de Soto, pargamino, a 12 reales [Domingo de Soto, 
Super octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis commentarii . . .} 

3 Flaminios Yn Psalmos, papelones Leon a 5 reales 

4 Flaminios Yn Psalmos, papelones a 6 reales [Juan Antonio Zarrabini 
de Cotignola, M. A. Flaminii Carminum . . . in Triginta psalmos 
versibus scripta . . .] 

Flores Bernardo, ynpresso en Leon a 5 reales [Floretus sancti Ber- 
nardi in se continens . . . cononum flores] 

Flores Blibia, ynpresso en Leon a 5 reales [unidentified] 

Flores de Guido, papelones a 8 reales [Antonio Juan de Villa Franca} 

Flores doctorum, Leon a 5 reales [Thomas Hibernicus (Thomas 
Palmer), Flores omnium pene doctorum) 

Flores, tablas espafiolas, papelones a 7 reales [Tabula circa Flores 
poetarum ?] 

Flores, Yn Job, en 8° a 7 reales 

Florestas espafiolas, en papelones a 5 reales [Melchor Santa Cruz de 
Duefias} 

Florestas espafiolas, en tablas a 5 reales 

Flos Santorum, grandes, en tablas y bezerro a 40 reales [Domingo de 
Valtanas] 

Flos Santorum, pequefios a 10 reales [La vida de nuestro sefior Jesu- 
cristo y de los santos] 

Fuenallana De Musica de Biguela, folio, a 15 reales [Miguel de 
Fuenllana, Libro de misica para vihuela . . . Orphenica lyra) 

Glossas famossas de don Jorge Manrique (2 at 2, and 2 at 3 reales) 
{Luis Pérez] 

(Elando) Guillardo, yn Matheo, yn folio a 40 (and) 44 reales [un- 
identified] 

Hierogliphica Pierij, de Novi, yn folio a 38 reales [Valeriano Bolzani, 
Giovanni Pierio] 

Historia de Mar y Tierra, en 15 reales [Pedro de Salazar, Historia 

. . muchas guerras . . . entre Cristianos y infieles assi en mar 

como en tierra] 

Historia Eclesiastica Eusebio, yn folio a 36 reales (Eusebius, Bishop 
of Cos] 

Historia Pontifical, pargamino, 2 tomos a 50 reales [Gonzalo de 
Illescas] 

Holengios, in Salmos, yn folio a 25 reales [unidentified] 

Horlando el furioso de Geronimo de Urrea a 8 reales [Ludovico 
Ariosto, Orlando furioso} 

Idea Medicina, yn 4° a 7 reales [unidentified] 

Jacobi, Menorchis jureconsultis, yn folio, en 24 reales [unidentified] 
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2 Juan Anasio, Yn Eclesiastico a 17 reales [unidentified] 

2 Juan Ansenio, Yn Psalmos, tablas, a 18 reales [unidentified] 

1 Julio Cessar Ynstoria, yn folio a 28 reales 

1 Juris Patronatus, yn 8° a 8 reales [unidentified] 

22 Justinos Historia, papelones, yn 8° a 3 reales 

9 Justinos papelones, Leon a 34 reales [Justini ex Trogi Pompeii his- 

toris externis . . . or Justino . . . abreviador . . . Trogo Pompeyo 
a 

“unos” Justinos, en 4 tomos, ynpresos en Paris, de los afiadidos yn 
folio, a 143 reales [Justino opera] 

1 Laurencio Justiniano, de Novi, yn folio a 22 reales [Justinianus (Divus 
Laurentius), operum collectio} 

12 libros de Josepho romance que trata de las guerras de los judfos yn 
8°, tablas, a 10 reales [Flavius Josephus, Los veynte libros de las 
antigiiedades J udaycas] 

8 libros De la Verdad (2 en tablas at 11, 2 en papelones at 12, 2 en 
pargamino en 9 reales, 2 en folio at 9 reales) [Pedro de Medina] 
2 Lucio Puleyo, papelones, a 4 reales [Lucio Apuleyo del asno de oro] 

25 Luis Biva, Amberes, yn 8°, a 2 reales [Juan Luis Vives, De institu- 

tione foeminae christiane, Antwerp, 1524, or Didlogo de Plutarcho 
. como se ha de refrenar la ira, Antwerp, 1551 7) 

Luz del alma, papelones yn 8° a 6 reales [Felipe de Meneses] 

Marciales, papelones, a 3 reales [Valerio Marcial, Las obras con 
comentarios] 

Marco Aurelio (2 en pargamino, yn folio, 1 de 8°) a 3 reales [Antonio 
de Guevara, Libro dureo de Marco Aurelio, emperador) 

Misales dominicos, ynpresos en Salamanca, a 22 reales [Missale 
secundum ordinem Fratrum praedicatorum . . .| 

mistica Teulugia, papelones a 3 reales [Sebastidn Foscari, Mistica 
Theologia] 

Montano Yn doze profetas minores yn folio a 42 reales [Benedicto 
Arias Montano} 

Primeras partes del Monte Calvario, folio, a 7 reales 

Monte Calvario, primera y segunda parte, yn 8°, en tablas, ynpresos 
en Anveres a 11 reales [Antonio de Guevara] 

Monterrossos, yn folio, a 13 reales [Gabriel Monterroso, Prdctica 
civil y criminal y instruccién de scrivanos] 

Nigelio, yn folio a 28 reales [Nigellus Wirecker, Speculum stultorum ?} 

unas” Obras de Aristoteles en siete tomos a 22 reales 
“unas” obras de Siseron, lanbino, en dos tomos, de Novi, yn folio, en 
30 reales [Dionysius Lambinus, Obras de Cicerén] 

2 Octaviarios, yn 8° a 5 reales [Octavarium romanum|] 

“unos” Oficios de San Ambrosio, 8° a 3 reales [. . . que tratan de las 

obras de virtud . . .] 

“unos” Oficios de Soto, pargamino, en 12 reales [Domingo de Soto] 


“ 
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Omelia Adami Piculi a 4 reales [unidentified] 
Opera Anbrosio, dos tomos, yn folio (1 a 48 and 1 Paris folio a 55 
reales) [Omnia quotquot extant D. Ambrosii . . . opera . . .] 
Opera Anselmo, de Novi, yn folio a 28 reales [San Anselmo, Opera 
omnia} 
Opera Aristoteles, de Novi, en un tomo, yn folio (1 en 33, 1 en 34 
reales) 
Opera Atanasii, Paris, de Novi, yn folio a 28 reales (St. Athanasius, 
Opera} 
1 Opera Agustino, de Novi, Paris, seis tomos, yn folio a 253 reales 
[St. Augustine] 
2 Opera Bernardo, ynpresos en Paris, de los nuebos a 45 reales [St. 
Bernardus] 
3 Opera Cirilo, de Novi, correcto, yn folio (1 en 42, 2 en 44 reales) 
[D. Cyrilli Patriarchae Alexandrini. Ad Callosyrium . . .} 
2 Opera Clementi, yn 8°, Parisiis, a 14 reales [Clementis Alexandrini 
. Opera .. .]} 
“unos” Opera Driedonis, en dos tomos, en 40 reales [Joannis Driedonis] 
2 Opera Gregorio, de Novi, yn folio (1 a 48, 1 a 44 reales) [Gregorius 
Magnus] 
1 Opera Hilarij, de Novi, yn folio, en 25 reales [Divi Hilarit Picta- 
vorum . . . opera} 
2 Opera Leones Papa, a 7 reales [St. Leo Magnus, Opera] 
Opera de Ophilato yn Evangelia, yn folio, en 26 reales [unidentified] 
Opera Origenes, de Novi, en dos tomos, a 44 reales [Origenes, Opera 
omnia] 
Oraciones de Tulio, tres tomos, yn 8° a 12 reales [Cicerén, Quatro 
elegantisimas . . . oraciones . . . contra Catalina . . .] 
Ovidios Metamorfosis, yn 8° papelones (4 at 4, 5 at 44 reales) 
Palacio Yn Matheo, yn 8° a 8 reales [Paulo Palacios de Salazar] 
Palacio Yn Matheo Leon, a 4 reales 
Petri Fontidonii, 8° a 2 reales [Petris Fontidonii, Apologia . . . Tri- 
dentino concilio} 
Pfrasis de Villavicentio, 8° a 6 reales [Lorenzo de Villavicencio, De 
phrasibus sacrae scripturae] 
Pinolos De bonis matronis, yn 8° a 7 reales [unidentified] 
Pintos Ezechiel, en tablas, yn folio a 28 reales [Hector Pinto. In 
Ezechielem prophetam commentaria} 
Pintos Ezechiel, perg®, folio a 24 reales 
Pintos sobre Ezaias, yn 8° a 8 reales [Hector Pinto, In Esaiam .. . 
commentaria . . .} 
4 Planopia christiana, papelones, a 24 reales [unidentified] 
1 Platina de vita Pontifice, de Novi, yn folio a 24 reales [Bartolome 
dei Sacchi o Plantina, In vitas Summorum Pontificium opus) 
“unos” Poblemas de Villalobos, perg® a 4 reales [Francisco Lépez de 
Villalobos, Los Problemas] 
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1 Poliantea, de Nivi, yn folio, a 24 reales [Nannus Mirabellus y Barto- 
lomé Amancio [La poliantea o libro de sentencias} 

1 Prontuario de medallas, ynpreso en Leon, yn 4° en 16 reales [Guillermo 
Rovilio, Promptuario de las medallas de todos los mds insignes 
varones . . .} 

6 Propaladias y Lazarillo Tormes, papelones a 7 reales [Bartolomé de 
Torres Naharro, Propaladia, published with Lazarillo de Tormes, 
Madrid, 1573] 

12 Proverbios del marques de Santillana, tablas a 4 reales [Ifigo Lépez 
de Mendoza] 

4 Quadragesimal Carmelita, yn 8° a 6 reales [unidentified] 

12 Quejas de Pompeo al Senado, en rromance, yn 8° a 3 reales [Juan 
Martin Cordero, Las Quezas y llantos de Pompeyo . . .] 

“unas” Quistiones disputadas Santo Tomas, yn folio a 24 reales [An- 
tonio Senensis, Notae in quaestiones disputatas in alia opera S. 
Thomas ?} 

1 Radulfi, en Leuitico, yn folio, en 15 reales [Rodulphus, Flaviacencis 

. . in mysticum illum Moysi Levitium . . .] 

4 Recopilacion de leyes, en un tomo, folio a 100 reales [Recopilacién 
de leyes de Indias} 

2 Recopilacion de leyes, en dos tomos, folio a 102 reales 

6 Recopilacion de libro de la Oracion de frai Luis, papelones, yn 8° 
a 34 reales [Luis de Granada, Libro de la oracién y meditacién. 
Tres partes . . .] 

6 Recreacion del alma, papelones, yn 8° a 4 reales [Francisco de Avila] 

3 Reportorio de Chaues, yn 4° tablas a 10 reales [Gerénimo de Chaves, 
Cronologia . . .] 

7 Reynas Saba, papelones, yn 8° a 4 reales [Alonso de Horozco, Historia 
ae}. a 

1 Roberto Abad, en tres tomos, de Novi, yn folio, en 66 reales [Robertus, 
abbot of St. Remigius at Rheims or Rupertus, abbatus monasterit 
Tuitiensis ?| 

“unos’”’ Romances viejos, papelones a 4 reales [Siguen ocho romances 
viejos ... , or Lorenzo de Septilveda, Recopilacién de romances 
viejos) 

12 Salustios, en rromance, papelones a 4 reales [Caius Salustius, Zl 
Salustio Cathilinario e Jugurtha . . .] 

23 Salustios, en rromance, papelones Leon, a 3 reales 

3 San Juan Climaco, pergamino, a 34 reales [Libro llamado Escala 
spiritual] 

1 San Juan Damasceno, de Novi a 33 reales [De fide orthodoza . . .] 

“unas” partes de Santo Thomas en quatro tomos, ynpressas en Leon 
de Francia, de Novi, yn folio a 137 reales [St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Summa theologica] 

1 Santo Tomas ea Epistolas, yn folio a 22 reales 
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6 Selestinas, papelones a 3 reales [Fernando de Rojas, Tragicomedia 
de Calisto y Melibea} 

12 Selestinas, Anveres, tablas a 3 reales 

3 Sermones de Frai Luis, Aviento e Quaresma, en tablas a 32 reales 
{Luis de Granada, Concionem ...a prima Dominica Adventus 
. . . ad Quadragesimae . . .} 

8 terceros tomos de Sermones de frai luis (de Granada) (4 en tablas 
at 14, 2 en 4° at 12, and 2 en 4° at 13 reales) [Tertius tomus con- 
cionem de tempore . . .| 

“unos” Sermones Helmesi yn 8° tres tomos, ynpressos en Leon a 22 
reales [unidentified] 

2 Sermones Jacobi de Nitriaco, libro nuevo, yn folio a 33 reales [un- 
identified } 

“unos” Sermones Lampergi en tres tomos yn 8° a 22 reales [Johann 
Justus Lanspergius ?} 

“unos” Sermones Poligrano tres tomos yn 8° en 14 tomines [uniden- 
tified] 

“unos” Sermones Vicente tres tomos yn 8° a 22 reales [San Vicente 
Ferrer] 

1 Sinita De sorbis terraron. Tiene afiadida la segunda parte. Vale 
154 reales [unidentified] 

1 Soto De justitia jure, en tablas a 28 reales [Domingo de Soto, De 
justitia et jure] 

2 Soto De justitia jure, papelones, Anberes, de Novi, yn folio a 24 
reales 

2 Soto sobre el Quarto, en tablas, con Natura Dei Gratia en 66 reales 
[Domingo de Soto, Commentaria in IV Sententiarum, and De natura 
et gratia, libri tres . . .] 

Suares sobre Sant Marcos, folio, pergamino a 2 reales [Francisco 
Sudrez ?] 

Suavidad de Dios, libro nuevo, pargamino a 4 reales [Alonso de 
Orozco] 

Suavidad de Dios, papelones (4 at 4 and 4 at 44 reales) 

Sumas Consiliorum yn 8° a 44 reales [Bartolomé Carranza, Summa 
Conciliorum .. .] 

Sumas fide ortodosia de Dionisio Cattuxano en dos tomos 8° a 12 
reales cada una montan 24 reales [Dionisio Rikel (Rickel)] 

Sumas Gayetanos ynpressos en Leon (2 at 5 and 3 at 54 reales) 
[Tommaso de Vio Gaetani, Commentaria Prima, Secundae Partes 
Summae Sacrae Theologiae . . .} 

Sumas misteriorum fide Titelman a 3 reales [Franciscus Titelman] 

Sumas de Nabarro en rromance, con Rentas eclesiasticas 4° papelones 
a 20 reales [Martin de Azpilcueta, Capitulo veynte ocho de las 
adiciones del Manual de Confesores) 

8 Sumas de Nabarro en latin con capitulo 28 puestos en sus lugares y 
con Rentas eclesiasticas yn folio, en tablas a 24 reales 
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8 Sumas de Pedracga, pargamino a 2 reales 

7 Sumas de Pedracga y Alcoser, en tablas a 4 reales 

5 Sumas de Pedraga, papelones a 3 reales [Juan de Pedraza, Summa 
de casos de consciencia} 

2 Sumas de Sacramento, papelones a 4 reales [Francisco de Vitoria, 
Summa Sacramentorum, or Tomdés de Chaves, Summa Sacramen- 
torum .. .] 

2 Sumas Sancti Tome, ynpressas en Roma, en quatro tomos, en tablas 
a 138 reales [St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologica . . .} 

2 Sumas de Victoria, papelones a 4 reales [Francisco de Vitoria] 

1 Sumas de Viti e virtute en dos tomos a 12 reales [Jacopo de Voragine, 
Summarum virtutum et vitiorum . . .} 

3 Sumulas del padre Toledo Compajifa de Jesus a 3 reales [Francisco 
de Toledo] 

2 Sumulas de Soto a 8 reales [Domingo de Soto] 

1 Suri De Vita Santorum, en cinco tomos, yn folio en 150 reales [Lorenzo 
Surio o Surius, Vitae Sanctorum ab Alonsio Lipomano . . .} 

Teatri orbis terrarun afiadido en 132 reales [Abraham Ortellius, 
Additamentum Theatri orbis terrarum] 

Teatros del mundo, en papelones (6 at 34 and 1 at 4 reales) [Pierre 
Boaistuau, trans. by Baltasar Pérez del Castillo] 

teofilato En Evangelia en dos tomos 8° a 14 reales [Theophylacti, 
Enarrationes in quatuor evangelia] 

Testamentos nuebos, papelones a 4 reales 

Theodoreto, de Novi yn folio a 44 reales [Teodoreto, Historia ecle- 
stastica] 

Titelmanos Yn Psalmos yn folio a 20 reales [Franciscus Titelman] 

3 Titelman Yn cantica Canticorum yn 8° a 3 reales [Franciscus Titel- 
man} 

“unos” Topiarios Sermones en tres tomos yn 8° a 18 reales [Aegidius 
Dominicus Topiarius, Conciones in evangelia et epistola . . .] 

8 Tragedias de Seneca, Leon, papelones a 3 reales 

4 Tratos y Contratos en pargamino en 8 reales [Tomds de Mercado, 
Tratos y contratos de mercaderes . . .} 

“unos” Tratos y Contratos en pargamino en 8 reales 

6 Tratos y Contratos, papelones (4 at 10 and 2 at 11 reales) 

8 Triunfos de Guzman 8° en papelones a 4 reales [Francisco de Guzmdn, 
Triumphos morales] 

16 Tulios de Oficis, ynpressos en Anberes 8° a 3 reales 
10 Tulios de Oficis, Plantino a 24 reales [Cicero] 

1 Turrianos, yn 8° a 8 reales [Francisco de Torres (Turrianus) | 

4 Vanidades del Mundo en tres tomos, cada una en tablas y becerro a 
22 reales 

2 Vanidades del Mundo, en un tomo, papelon (1 at 18 and 1 at 14 
reales) 
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1 Vanidades del Mundo, en un tomo tablas y becerro a 16 reales 
1 Vanidades del Mundo, en tres tomos, pargamino a 14 reales 
1 Vanidades del Mundo, en un tomo, pargamino a 12 reales [Diego de 
Estella] 
1 Veroso en dos tomos a 6 reales [Berosus, Antiquitatum libri quinque] 
2 Vidas de San Eugenio yn 4° a 3 reales [unidentified] 
2 Vigerios Granatensis yn folio a 22 reales [Joannes Viguerius, Grana- 
tensis]} 
1 Vignerus Granatensi ynpreso en Leon de Francia folio en 26 reales 
[Joannes Viguerius, Granatensis] 
4 Virgilios, rromance de los largos, pargamino a 44 reales 
8 Virgilios, rromance de los largos, en tablas a 5} reales 
22 Virgilios, rromance de los largos, papelones (11 at 5 and 11 at 5} 
reales) 
1 Virgilios, de Novi folio. Monta 32 reales 
20 Virgilios, latin, Leon, papelones a 3 reales 
6 Virgilios, Anberes 8° a 4 reales [Vergil] 
18 vitelas para escrivir a 5 reales 
5 Ymagen de vida christiana, papelones a 7 reales [Hector Pinto] 
6 Ynquiridion Alcopia yn 8° Leon a 4 reales [unidentified] 





MORE ON THE DATE OF PERIBANEZ 


INCE the important article of Charles P. Wagner on the date of 
Peribdfiez,: two other discussions of the enigmatic question by 
European scholars have reached this country: one by Ch.-V. Aubrun 
and J. F. Montesinos,? the other by Marcel Bataillon.* Whereas 
Wagner argued for the date 1605, Aubrun, Montesinos, and Bataillon 
joined A. G. de Ameztia ‘ and Ricardo del Arco ® in believing the 
play written in the autumn of 1613. There is still more that can 
be said upon the subject. 

In Wagner’s closely reasoned and tightly logical article there 
was but one weak point: that Lope, through the medium of Belardo, 
should have given his age correctly within a year. If such were 
the case, it would be unique among all references by Lope to his 
age throughout his career. There is, however, another interpre- 
tation, first proposed by W. H. Entwistle, of the famous lines: 


Peribéfiez. jTendréis tres dieces y un nueve? 
Belardo. Esos y otros tres decfa 
uD aya que me criaba. 


Entwistle suggests that otros tres may refer to dieces rather than to 
afios, which would make Belardo’s age sixty-nine instead of forty- 
two. This would seem the better explanation and would agree 
better with the rucio of a preceding line and with the caduca edad 
of line 2468.7 In that case we should have a Belardo once more a 


1In Hispanic Review, 1947, XV, 72-83. 

? In their edition of the play (Hachette, Paris, 1943), one of the best editions 
of the comedia yet published. In addition to the valuable 49-page introductory 
essay, the little volume contains translations into French of all difficult passages. 

3 In Bulletin hispanique, 1946, XLVIII, 227-237. 

‘In Lope de Vega en sus cartas, II, 257-258, note 3. 

5 In La sociedad espaiiola en las obras dramdticas de Lope de Vega, 210-211. 

®In Modern Language Review, 1942, XXXVII, 101. 

7™M. Marcel Bataillon, to whom I had communicated most of the material 
in this article, wrote me in a letter which he kindly gives me permission to quote: 

“Les arguments tirés de la structure métrique me semblent grandement 
renforcés par la considération du délai que Lope avait coutume de laisser passer 
entre la représentation d’une piéce et sa publication en volume. .. . il ne me 
parait pas douteux que Belardo, c’est Lope. Mais s’il parle de ses cheveux gris, 
il le fait peut-étre avec sa coquetterie habituelle. . . . S’il faut entendre 3 x 10 
+ 9+ 3, il n’est pas exclu qu’il se rajeunisse de cing ou six ans. Mais j’incline a 
croire qu’il s’agit de otros tres dieces. . . . J’avoue que si l’on considére la piéce 
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villano viejo, as in other plays by Lope; * and thus “a la iglesia me 
acogi’’ may refer merely, as Wagner and I believe, to Belardo the 
sacrisién, and not to Lope.® On more than one occasion Lope 
mingled fact with fiction, as interpretations of his romances and his 
Dorotea have shown. 

Wagner remarked: 


In at least two plays besides Peribdfiez Lope presents Belardo as a 
sacristdn, and in each case critics have found allusions to Lope’s priest- 
hood, although the assumption in each case comes into conflict with 
other criteria for dating.” 


The plays were Las Batuecas del duque de Alba, 1598-1600?, 
and Los muertos vivos, 1599?-1602." There is another, La inocente 
Laura, 1604?-08?, with regard to which Cotarelo wrote: 


Parece que ya habfa entrado en el sacerdocio cuando lo compuso, pues 
dice: 

Laura. Es portaguitarra mfo; 
es funda de mi instrumento, 
es oficial de contento 
y que os le dard conffo. 

No viene muy cortesano, 

que es sacristén en su aldea," 


comme antérieure de plusieurs années A la prétrise, |’interprétation de ‘a la iglesia 
me acogi’ comme une allusion papelarde A |’entrée dans la Congregacién de Esclavos 
del Santisimo Sacramento reprend beaucoup de force, et que 1609 devient une 
date probable.” 

*For example, in Las ferias de Madrid, 1585?-89?, El mesén de la corte, 
1588?-95?, and El piadoso veneciano, 1599-1608. Belardo is the father of a grown 
daughter in El gran duque de Moscovia, 1606?, La inocente Laura, 1604?-08?, and 
Castelvines y Monteses, 1606?-12?. 

*Cf. C. P. Wagner, op. cit., p. 77, note 24, and his impressive list of other 
examples of “a la iglesia me acogi” in various meanings in other writers. It 
would seem to have been almost a stereotyped expression. 

1” Tbid., p. 78. 

" The problem of why Lope dedicated the play to Damian Salustio del Poyo 
in 1621, when that dramatist presumably died in 1614, has been solved by Astrana 
Marin, as noted by dofia Blanca de los Rios in her Obras dramdticas completas de 
Tirso de Molina (Madrid, 1946), I, p. 1855. The dramatist had been confused 
with his cousin of the same name. Whereas the cousin was married in 1574 and 
died in 1614, the dramatist was born in 1580. The date of his death is not stated, 
but it could have been as late as 1640. 


%In Acad. N., XII, xix. The italics are Cotarelo’s. Cf. also ibid., pp. 364b- 
365a and 366ab. W. L. Fichter, in Romanic Review, 1942, XX XIII, 207, sug- 
gested that the play may have been written after Lope joined the Congregacién 
“between June 1608 and March 1609.” 
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The play has only 8% of romance, exactly the same as El 
ristico del cielo, 1605?, and practically the same number of lines 
of the meter as El piadoso veneciano, 1599-1608. It has but 8% 
of pareados en sueltos, only .2% less than Peribdfiez. In 1613-15, 
Lope’s minimum romance seems to be the 15.8% of La villana de 
Getafe; but that play, as would be expected, contains 37% of 
pareados en sueltos in addition to a passage of silva 3°. The 3205 
lines of La inocente Laura prevent any assumption that the romance 
has been cut, and the terminus ad quem of 1608 seems certain. 

In the play Belardo is also called a lefiador.* If it should be 
discovered that Lope amused himself in 1616 by chopping wood, 
should we assume that this comedia must have been written in 
1616-17? In Los embustes de Celauro, the youthful Belardo is about 
to marry Lucinda.* Cotarelo, noting a reference in the play to 
Ganasa, believed the date of the comedia about 1602, one of the 
years when the Italian comedian toured Spain.” Entrambasaguas 
thought differently: 


Dejando aparte la indicacién concreta de inmediato casamiento de 
ambos, no hay duda de que se alude en este pasaje al comienzo de los 
amores citados . . . por los afios de 1596 a 1598." 


The allusion is clear, but the date on Galvez’s copy of the auto- 
graph is January 25, 1600,'7 when Lope had been the lover of 
Micaela de Lujan for at least a year and the husband of Juana de 
Guardo for nearly two years. Therefore, when Belardo says: 
“porque sabed que me caso,” the remark gives us no more evidence 
for dating than the mere names Belardo and Lucinda alone would 
have presented. 

Entrambasaguas’ hypothesis was distinctly probable, providing 
Lope was giving autobiographical details in Belardo’s speeches. 
In this case, as it happened, he was not doing so. Like Goethe, 
he mingled Dichtung with his Wahrheit, and it is rash to assume 
that details which may have to do only with character and plot 
must have autobiographical import as well. Why, then, must we 
suppose that the biographical details concerning Belardo in Peribdfiez 
must necessarily refer to Lope? Did Lope continually refer after 

3 In the stage direction, Acad. N., XII, 359b. 

“4 Tbid., p. 123b. 

8 Tbid., p. xii. 

6 In his edition of the play, Hbro, Zaragoza, 1942, pp. 15-16. 


7 A. G. de Ameztia, Una coleccién manuscrita y desconocida de comedias de 
Lope de Vega Carpio, Madrid, 1945, p. 41. 
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1613, through Belardo, to the fact that he was a priest and a 
capellin? I have found one case, in El poder vencido, which was 
probably written in 1614: 


Belardo. Dad a Belardo los pies. 
Principe. jSois el sonado, el famoso? 
Belardo. No, sefior, sino el mocoso; 
el sonado ya no es. 
Principe. Pues jqué se hizo? 
Belardo. Sefior 


ya es cura en otro lugar. 


It should be noted that Lope does not bring Belardo el cura on 
the stage. However, in act III, Belardo says: 


Deméas, que para sefior, 
me basta el sefior de Sesa.”” 


Why may it not be assumed that Lope could vary not only the 
age but also the occupation of his Belardo? In some plays—and 
of the same period—Belardo is a youth, in some middle-aged, in 
othersan oldman. Was Lope ever an old alcalde,” a rustic alcalde, 
a pastor,” a villano,* a lefiador,™ or, before 1620, the father of a 
grown daughter? * And if he felt free to give his Belardo other 
occupations than that of a poet, why must one assume, as it has 
been assumed, that the comedias in which Belardo is a sacristén— 
and not a priest!—must have been either written or retouched in 
1613 or 1614? Did Lope have so limited an imagination that he 
would not have thought of making Belardo a sacristdn before he 
himself had decided to become a priest? Would he never have 
thought of putting “‘a la iglesia me acogi’”’ on the lips of Belardo 
before he himself had resolved to do so? 

The tone of Belardo’s speeches in Peribdfiez should be noted. 
With the references to mucha nieve, rucio, and La Cava, it is semi- 
humorous and off-hand, even flippant. Is it the tone of the poet of 
the Rimas sacras, to whom, in 1613, entering the Church cannot 
have seemed either a frivolous or careless gesture? If Lope had 

% Acad. N., VIII, 540b. 

19 Thid., 560d. 

In La hermosura aborrecida, 1604?-10?. 

21 In La corona merecida, 1603. 

In El hijo Venturoso, 1588-95. 

% In El ganso de oro, 1588-95. 


“In La inocente Laura, 1604?-08. 
*% Cf. note 8, above. 
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referred in 1613 to entering the Church in that tone in a play 
publicly performed, might we not suppose that his entrance would 
have been forcibly postponed? On the other hand, would not 
Belardo’s words be amusing in 1605-08 to audiences in view of 
Lope’s well-known life at the time? In other words, would not the 
spirit and the mood of the speeches, out of place and in bad taste 
in 1613, be merely amusing and completely in character in 1605-08? 
The tone in El poder vencido is quite different. 

In his article Wagner brought out one particularly important 
point: that the eleven plays which accompany Peribdfiez in Parte IV 
may all be dated before 1608. Further evidence that Lope’s plays 
were not published immediately after they were written may be 
found in the other Parties printed before 1621 (the dates are those 
obtained from the verse; P and P? mean that the title was listed 
by Lope in the first edition of the Peregrino en su patria (1604), or 
in the second, 1618): 

Parte VI, Madrid, 1615.” 


P? La batalla del honor 1608 * 
P? La obediencia laureada 1604-06? 
P? El hombre de bien 1604-06 
P? El servir con mala estrella 1604-08? 
P? El cuerdo en su casa 1600-08? 
La reina Juana de Ndpoles 1597-1603? 

P? El duque de Viseo 1604-10? 
P? El secretario de si mismo 1604-06 
P? El llegar en ocasién 1605-08? 
P? El testigo contra st 1605? 

P El mérmol de Felisardo 1594-98? 

El mejor maestro el tiempo 1608-14? * 
Parte VII, Madrid, 1617. 

P? El villano en su rincén 1611? 
P? El castigo en el discreto 1598-1601 
P Las pobrezas de Reinaldos 1599 
P? El gran duque de Moscovia 1606? 
P? Las paces de los reyes 1610-12 
P? Los Porceles de Murcia 1604-08 
P? La hermosura aborrecida 1604-10 






% Hispanic Review, 1947, XV, p. 81. 
% The so-called Parte V, Madrid, 1615, contains but one play by Lope, El 
ejemplo de casadas, 15997-16037. 

*8 The last licence to perform on the autograph manuscript is dated 1612. 

*® This play could not be dated closely by verse. With only 11.6 per cent of 
pareados, it is probably 1608-11. 
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El primer Fajardo 
Viuda, casada y doncella 
El principe despefiado 
La serrana de la Vera 
San Isidro labrador 


Parte VIII, Madrid, 1617. 
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P? 
Pp? 
Pp? 
Fs 
Pp? 
P 

Pp? 
P 

Pp? 
Pp? 


El despertar a quien duerme 
El anzuelo de Fenisa 

Los locos por el cielo 

El mds galaén portugués 
El Argel fingido 

El postrer godo de Espaiia 
La prisién sin culpa 

El esclavo de Roma 

La imperial de Otén 

El vaquero de Moraita 
Angélica en el Catay 

El nifio inocente de la G. 


, Madrid, 1617. 


La prueba de los ingenios 
La doncella Teodor 

El Hamete de Toledo 

El ausente en el lugar 
La nifia de plata 

El animal de Hungrta 
Del mal lo menos 

La hermosa Alfreda 

Los Ponces de Barcelona 
La varona castellana 

La dama boba 

Los melindres de Belisa 
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1610-12 


1597 *° 
1602 * 


1596-98 
1604-06 


1610-12 
1604-06 
1598-1603 
1610-12 
1599 
1599-1603 
1599-1603 
1596-1603 

1597 * 
1599-1603 
1599-1603 
1598-1608? 


1610-15? 
1608-10 
1608-12? 
1604-12? 
1610-12? 
1611-12? 
1604-09? 
1596-1600? 
1610-15 
1599 * 
1613 * 
1606-08? 


Parte X, Madrid, 1618. 


P? El galdn de la Membrilla 
P? La venganza venturosa 

P? Don Lope de Cardona 

P? La humildad y la soberbia 


1615 * 
1610-15? 
1608-12 
1612-14 


*” The last licence on Gdlvez’s copy is dated 1614. 

* The last license on the autograph manuscript is dated 1613. 
* The last licence on Gdlvez’s copy is dated 1604. 

% The last licence on Gadlvez’s copy is dated 1613. 

* The last licence on the autograph manuscript is dated 16137. 
* The last licence on the autograph manuscript is dated 1615. 
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El amante agradecido 

Los guanches de Tenerife 
La octava maravilla 

El sembrar en buena tierra 
El blasén de los Chaves 
Juan de Dios 

La burgalesa de Lerma 

El poder vencido 


, Madrid, 1618. 


El perro del hortelano 

El acero de Madrid 

Dos estrellas trocadas 

Obras son amores 

Servir a sefior discreto 

El principe perfecto I 

El amigo hasta la muerte 
La locura por la honra 

El mayordomo de la duquesa 
El arenal de Sevilla 

La fortuna merecida 

La tragedia del rey D. Sebastian 


Parte XII, Madrid, 1619. 
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Ello dird 

La sortija del olvido 

Los enemigos en casa 

La cortesta de Espafia 

Al pasar del arroyo 

El marqués de Mantua 

Los hidalgos del aldea 

Las flores de D. Juan 

Lo que hay que fiar del mundo 
La firmeza en la desdicha 


La desdichada Estefania 
Fuente Ovejuna 


Parte XIII, Madrid, 1620. 


Pp? 
Pp? 
P 
P 


La Arcadia 

El halcén de Federico 

El remedio en la desdicha 
Los esclavos libres 


1602 
1604-06 
1609 
1616 * 
1599 * 
1604-10? 
1613 
1610-15 


1613-15? 
1606-12? 
1615 
1613-18? 
1610-15? 
1614? 
1606-12? 
1610-12? 
1599-1606? 
1606 
1604-15? 
1595-1603 


1613-15? 
1610-15? 
1612-15? 
1608-12? 
1616 
1596 * 
1606-15? 
1612-15? 
1608-12? 
1610-12? 


1604 
1612-14? 


1610-15? 
1599-1605? 
1596 * 
1599-1603 


* The last licence on the autograph manuscript is dated 1616. 
* The last licence on Sanz de Pliegos’ copy is dated 1607. 


%* The last licence on Gdlvez’s copy is dated 1596. 
%* The only licence on Gdlvez’s copy is dated 1596. 
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El desconfiado 1614-16? 
El cardenal de Belén 1610 @ 
El alcalde mayor 1604-12? 
Los locos de Valencia 1590-95? 
Santiago el verde 1615 

La francesilla 1596 

El desposorio encubierto 1597-1603? 
Los espafioles en Flandes 1597-1606? 


Parte XIV, Madrid, 1620. 


Los amantes sin amor 1601-03 
La villana de Getafe 1610-14? 
La gallarda toledana 1601-03 
La corona merecida 1603 
La viuda valenciana 1599-1603 
El caballero de Illescas Ca. 1602 
Pedro Carbonero 1603 # 
El verdadero amante bef. 1596 
Las almenas de Toro 1610-13? 
El bobo del colegio 1604-10? 
El cuerdo loco 1602 @ 
La ingratitud vengada 1590-95? 


Thus we find in Partes IV “* and VI-XIV of Lope, judging from 
the dates of their composition obtained from the verse, that only 
two of the 120 plays appear to have been published soon after they 
were written: El mejor maestro el tiempo, in Parte VI, 1615; and 
Obras son amores, in Parte XI, 1618. Close examination of these 
plays, however, shows that the first may well be 1608-12 and the 
second 1613-15. In other words, they are by no means clear excep- 
tions. If, as many scholars believe, Peribdiiez was written between 
September and December of 1613 and published in Parte IV, the 
aprobacién of which is dated in December of that year, the play 
remains the only clear case in 120 of so prompt a publication. 

I submit that such an occurrence is highly improbable. There 
is no evidence that Lope ever kept a copy of the plays he wrote; in 
fact all the evidence we have points in the opposite direction.“ He 


P 
Pp? 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
Pp? 
P 
P 


“ The last licence in the autograph manuscript is dated 1614. 

“ The last licence on the autograph manuscript is dated 1620. 

“ The last licence on the autograph manuscript is dated 1617. 

* Cf. note 26, and text, above. 

“ Cf., with regard to the publication of La dama boba, the well known letter 
of Lope to the Duque de Sessa, published in part by Rennert-Castro, in La vida 
de L. de V., p. 259. 
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sold his plays directly to the autores, and the latter would hardly 
be expected to let them be printed until popular interest in their 
performance had been exhausted. The dates of the last licences in 
the autograph plays and the manuscript copies of the autographs 
are eloquent testimony of this. 

In the 1620’s, when more dramatists were writing, the situation 
is apparently no longer quite the same. Querer la propia desdicha, 
1619-20, was published in Parte XV, 1621; La Felisarda, 1620?, 
appears in Parle XVI, 1621, as likewise Mirad a quién alabdis, 
1620?; Quien ama no haga fieros, 1620-227, is in Parte XVIII, 1623; 
El hijo de los leones, 1620-22?, and El vellocino de oro, 1622?, are in 
Parte XIX, 1623. That is, in four volumes printed in 1621 and 
1623, six plays out of 48 seem to have been new plays. Before 
1621, however, the chances are extremely slight that any play in 
Lope’s enormous output could have been printed, not only within 
one month of its composition, but even before two years. We 
cannot assume either that a play of the equality of Peribdfiez could 
have been difficult to sell. 

Aubrun and Montesinos write: 


La versification de Peribdfiez n’offre rien d’extraordinaire; elle 
correspond & ce que nous pourrions appeler le commencement de la 
seconde maniére de Lope. Les vers hendécasyllabiques sont rares, les 
octosyllabiques groupés en redondillas et en romances abondent le plus. 
Parmi les strophes d’octosyllabiques, les dizains, d’invention récente, 
commencent & devenir l’expression de monologues passionnés.“ 


The authors did not have the advantage of the statistics of our 
Chronology. The percentage of Spanish lines and the importance 
of redondillas and romances give really slight evidence for dating, 
as may be seen from the following table: 


Percentage of 
Date red. and rom. Title 11-s. lines 


73.1 Peribditez 305 


1604 90.6 Prueba de los amigos 292 
1605 90.1 Noche toledana 305 
1604 81.1 Carlos V en Francia 268 
1604-06 73.9 Guanches de Tenerife 451 
1605 74.8 Testigo contra st 326 
1604-08 80.6 Ruisefior de Sevilla 351 


“In their edition of Peribditez, p. xvii. 
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1608 73.8 Batalla del honor 
1601-05? 83.7 El halcén de Federico 
1599-1608 70.3 El piadoso veneciano 


In 1613-15, on the other hand, we find: 


1613 65.7 Burgalesa de Lerma 

1613 87.2 Dama boba 

1613 86.3 San Diego de Alcala 

1610-14 68. Villana de Getafe 

1612-14 64.7 4De cudndo acd nos vino? 329 
1615 67. Galan de la Membrilla 581 
1615 70.1 Dos estrellas trocadas 464 
1615-16 75.7 La portuguesa 600 


Thus 73% of redondillas and romance and 305 11-syllable lines 
do not necessarily mean the beginning of Lope’s second period. 
Furthermore, the $.8% of pareados in Peribdfiez do not seem to 
mean 1613, as the following table will show (omitting plays with 
no pareados): 


Date Title Pareados 

1604 Carlos V en Francia 2.3% 
1604-06 El hombre de bien 2.2 
1604-06 El secretario de si mismo 1.6 
1604-06 Los guanches de Tenerife 7.1 
1605-06 El testigo contra st 

1606 El gran duque de Moscovia 

1599-1608 El piadoso veneciano 

1604-08 El ruisefior de Sevilla 

1608 La batalla del honor 

1609 La octava maravilla 

1610 La hermosa Ester 

1610 La buena guarda 

1610 El caballero del Sacramento 

1610 El cardenal de Belén 


In 1613 we find: 


La burgalesa de Lerma 21.2 

La dama boba 39.2 plus 
silva 3° 

San Diego de Alcalé 15. 


Among the plays dated by verse, we find the following close approxi- 
mations to the percentage in Peribdfiez: 
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1604-06? La inocente Laura 8. 
1605-08? El llegar en ocasién 9.1 
1604-10? El bobo del colegio 9.1 
1604-10? El duque de Viseo 8. 
Ca. 1608 Lo fingido verdadero 8. 
1606-12? El acero de Madrid 9.5 
1608-12? El juez en su causa 9.1 


Two plays of this period show a higher percentage: Los melindres 
de Belisa, ca. 1608?, 11.4%; and Castelvines y Monteses, 1606-127, 
10.3%. The point is, however, that the 8.8% of Peribdiiez, from 
the evidence of the securely dated plays and those dated by verse, 
would seem in all probability 1608 at the latest. In any case, the 
percentage is distinctly out of line in 1613. 

Two acts of Peribdfiez begin in quintillas. The last dated case 
of that is in La batalla del honor, 1608. Other plays which are 
identical in that respect are: La nueva victoria de . . . Santa Cruz, 
1604; El gran duque de Moscovia, 1606?; El piadoso veneciano, 1599-— 
1608; Los Ramirez de Arellano, 1604?-08?; Don Juan de Castro II, 
1607-08; La historia de Tobias, probably ca. 1609; and El alcalde 
mayor, 1604?-12?. However, La prueba de los ingenios, 1612-13?, 
has all three acts beginning in the meter; and, for that reason, all 
we can say is that the great majority of comedias, two acts of which 
begin with quintillas, appear to be before 1609. 

There is no Lucinda in Peribdfiez, but the Comendador’s lackey 
bears the name of Lujén. Lope used Micaela’s surname five times 
in plays: for two brothers in El alcaide de Madrid, 1599?; for a 
captain in Los esclavos libres, 1599-1603; again in La varona cas- 
tellana, 1599; and once more in San Isidro labrador de Madrid, 
1597?-1608?. It would seem that the name is as important for 
chronology as Belardo-Belisa and Belardo-Lucinda. In that case, 
the terminus ad quem of Peribdfiez would be 1608, with which the 
verse agrees well; the terminus a quo, by verse, would be 1604. 

Aubrun and Montesinos write: 


Menéndez y Pelayo a remarqué que le morceau final, vers 3094- 
3097, ot Peribéfiez demande au roi d’accorder & Casilda la récompense 
offerte pour sa capture, pouvait provenir d’une nouvelle de Giraldi 
Cinthio, source d’une comédie de Lope, El piadoso veneciano.“ 


Whereas Lope on occasion in his later years derived plots from 
the Italian tale tellers—for example, El desdén vengado (1617), El 
guante de dofia Blanca (1627?-35?), and El castigo sin venganza 


“ Op. cit., p. xix, note 1. 
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(1631)—the influence of Italian prose as well as verse seems to have 
been particularly strong up to his fiftieth year in 1612. The follow- 
ing plays have plots from Bandello: Carlos el perseguido (1590), 
La hermosa Alfreda (1596-1600), La quinta de Florencia and El 
genovés liberal in 1599-1603, El mayordomo de la duquesa de Amalfi 
(1604?-06), and Castelvines y Monteses (1606?-12?). From Boc- 
caccio derived Los embustes de Celauro (1600), El anzuelo de Fenisa 
(1604-06) and El halcén de Federico (1601?-05). It is probable 
that El piadoso veneciano (1599-1608) was written within a few 
years of Peribdiiez. 

If my conclusions thus far have been correct, it seems that the 
extremely stimulating discussions of comendador plays by Aubrun 
and Montesinos and by Bataillon should be revised slightly. The 
date of Peribdfiez would be 1605-08, and that of Fuente Ovejuna 
ca. 1612. Tirso’s La Santa Juana II is presumably between May 
and December of 1613,‘ La dama del olivar somewhat later. This 
would make certain Tirso’s debt to Lope rather than vice versa, for 
the various theme parallels which have been discussed by Robles,** 
Morley,*® Aubrun-Montesinos, and Bataillon; and that, in my 
opinion, is as it should be. Lope’s sources were many and varied, 
but I believe that it still remains to be proved conclusively that 
in a single case he borrowed from another Spanish dramatist.°° On 
the other hand, Tirso borrowed so extensively from himself, repeat- 
ing jokes, anecdotes, on occasion even an entire scene, that it would 
not seem improbable that he borrowed also from his fellow drama- 
tists. Tirso had many qualities of genius, but fertility of invention 
appears not to have been one of them. 

CourTNEY BRUERTON 

Harvard University 


La Santa Juana I (autograph version) is dated May 30, 1613. The licence 
for this play and La Santa Juana II is dated December 14, 1613. 

* “Sobre la Fecha de ‘Fuente Ovejuna,’” in Modern Language Notes, 1935, 
L, 179-182. 

49“ ‘Puente Ovejuna’ and its Theme-Parallels,” in Hispanic Review, 1936, 
IV, 303-311. 

*® T shall deal with the source of Peribdiiez in a forthcoming article. 





INSULAR PORTUGUESE PRONUNCIATION: CENTRAL 
AND WESTERN AZORES 


TERCEIRA 


HE third Azorean island discovered by Henry the Navigator’s 

intrepid sailors was originally called the island of Jesus Christo. 

In area, nineteen by ten miles, and in population, 55,526 in 1940,' 
it is exceeded only by Sao Miguel. 

Terceira has figured prominently in Portuguese history. What- 
ever may have been its réle in the discovery of North America 
during the fifteenth century, it was there in the following century 
that Dom Anténio, “‘o Prior do Creto,”’ grandson of King Manuel I, 
tried to hold out against Philip II of Spain at the beginning of the 
“Spanish captivity,” and it was there that this same Philip later 
established an important naval base from which to counter the 
forays of the British. It was there, also, that the partisans of Dom 
Pedro IV’s constitutional regime organized their opposition to Dom 
Miguel’s absolutist regime in the late 1820’s. 

Until 1832, Angra was the capital of the whole Azorean archi- 
pelago.2 Since then, there has been no overall administrative 
center in the Western Islands. At the present time the cities of 
Ponta Delgada, Angra do Herofsmo, and Horta, and Funchal on 
Madeira as well, are co-equal. 

Angra is an outstanding seat of learning, due, in part at least, 
to the presence there of the seminary of the Diocese of the Azores,’ 
the Sociedade Afonso Chaves, and the Instituto Histérico da Ilha 
Terceira. The latter organization was founded in 1943, with Dr. 
Lufs da Silva Ribeiro, the distinguished writer on Terceiran and 
general Azorean ethnography and dialectology, as its first president. 


' All population figures in this article, as well as in the others of the series, 
are based on the 1940 census and are taken from Anténio Sampaio de Andrade, 
Diciondrio Corogrdfico de Portugal Contemporaneo, Oporto, 1944. 

? For an interesting description of the island’s capital in the late sixteenth 
century, see Correia de Melo, “Angra em fins do século XVI,” Ailéntico, 1943, 
III, 22-26. 

*In Boletim de Filologia, 1940, VII, 25, attention was called to the interest 
in experimental phonetics among the priests in Angra, due to their acquaintance 
with an article on the subject by Jean Larrasquet in Almanach catholique francais 
pour 1931, pp. 229-239. 
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The Sociedade Afonso Chaves and the Instituto Histérico both 
publish a learned review, respectively the Agoreana and the Boletim 
do Instituto Histérico da Ilha Terceira. 

In addition to several single-day visits at various times, I spent 
one week in Angra in July, 1939. During that period I visited 
many towns and villages in all parts of the island except the western 
part. My notes on Terceiran pronunciation were made in Biscoitos, 
Feiteira, Fonte do Bastardo, Ladeira Grande, Lagens, Praia da 
Vitéria, Quatro Ribeiras, Ribeirinha, Santa Luzia da Praia, Sao 
Sebastido, and Vila Nova. 


Quatro 
Ribeiras 


a 
Vila Nova e 


Lagens 


a 
Sonta Luzia 


TERCE/RA 


Praia da ®@ 
Vitéria 


Fonte e Bastardo 


Ladeira Sdo 
Sebastido 


Feiteira 


It has been shown that the pronunciation of Portuguese on the 
Madeiran and eastern Azorean islands is quite different from that 
of the standard language heard on the European continent.‘ This 
divergence from the standard language does not hold for the central 
and western Azores. On these seven islands the pronunciation is 
not strikingly unusual. Indeed, on Terceira only one widespread 
phonetic characteristic was noted, very frequent diphthongization, 
as in baizo, pronounced b(i)aizo. Unlike the Madeiran, however, 
the Terceiran diphthongization was only of the kind represented by 
the detachment of a semi-vowel u or i due, apparently, to the 
nature of an adjacent consonant. 


‘Cf. “Insular Portuguese Pronunciation: Madeira,” Hispanic Review, 1946, 
XIV, 235-253, and “Insular Portuguese Pronunciation: Porto Santo and Eastern 
Azores,” in the same journal, 1948, XVI, 1-32. 
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The diphthongs which were heard on Terceira, in nearly every 
place visited, are classified in the same manner as those of 
madeirense : 


Type A: those due to detachment of semi-vowel between 
k or g and vowel. 
Detachment of wu. 
aqui; porqué; queijo; bocado, buscar, cais, gado, lugar; quente; campos. 
Detachment of 7. 
cd, ficar, ligado, sindicatos; escola; ligou, publicou; escudo. 
Type B: those due to detachment of semi-vowel between 
p, b, or m and vowel. 
Detachment of u. 
caminho, milho, Pico, subir; més, mesmo, Sio Pedro; comer; meio; 
metro, peca, remédio; formarem; domingo. 
Detachment of 7. 
batxo, pago. 
Type C: those due to detachment of semi-vowel u between 
f or v and vowel. 
vinho; viu; govérno; fato. In Feiteira vem was heard with the stand- 
ard pronunciation. 
Tyre D: miscellaneous rising diphthongs. 
bord(u)ados, d(u)ia, pod(u)emos, quar(u)enta, Sud(u)etas; deix(i)ou, 
precis(t)ar. 


I have never seen these diphthongs discussed in any treatise on 
the Azorean dialects. Yet many educated speakers of terceirense 
are perfectly aware that escola as esqu(t)ola and perfeito as perf(u)eito 
are common pronunciations on their island, and Silva Ribeiro lists 
cobuerto for coberto in one of his studies.’ 

It is traditional among the inhabitants of the other Azorean 
islands and among the Portuguese in New England to point out 
that the language of Terceira is very “guttural.” While on the 
island, I listened carefully for the velar rr, but did not find it to be 
common. Consequently, it is my opinion that these people have 
in mind the many rising diphthongs in u. A sentence like 
“Pod(u)emos com(u)er qu(u)eijo no cam(u)inho de Sao P(u)edro”’ 
might well be called “guttural” by the non-phonetician. 

In addition to the one general phonetic characteristic already 
mentioned, there appear to be three phonetic tendencies on Ter- 
ceira, tendencies which may one day become definite characteristics. 


5 “Linguagem popular da Ilha Terceira,” Acoreana, 1934-1937, I, 10-33. 
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The first is the tendency to front the u, pronouncing it as a 
sound between the standard Lusitanian vowel and the w of Sao 
Miguel. This sound was heard in Angra, Biscoitos, Fonte do 
Bastardo, and Santa Luzia, in diwida, escudo, and tudo. The 
micaelense ti was heard in Lagens (escudos, nenhuma, tudo, with 
nasalized variety in nenhum), a vowel which also seemed to be quite 
common in Santa Luzia da Praia. The standard u was of course 
also heard. 

Among the words listed in Silva Ribeiro’s two dialect vocabu- 
laries* are the following: bruito for bruto, conduito for conduto, 
cuttelo for cutelo, entruido for entrudo, enxuito for enxuto, escuitar 
and iscuitar for escutar, fruito for fruto, and luita for luta. It is just 
possible that his ui represents, not a true diphthong, as in the 
language of Camées, but rather this fronted u. 

The second tendency is that of fronting the o in the written 
diphthongs ou and ot. As a result, one hears either a simple vowel 
between standard 6 and the micaelense 6 (dous, chegou) or a diph- 
thong consisting of this vowel followed by the semi-vowel i (coisa, 
depois, dois). The standard closed o (i.e., 6) was also very often 
heard for written oi as well as ou, as in ds otto, Biscoitos, coisa, 
deizxou, depois, dois, foi, ligou, noite, ouro, pouco, publicou. In 
Ribeirinha cousa was heard with the diphthong éu. 

The pronunciation of what is normally oi as 6 is quite general 
on Terceira, as is the pronunciation of 7 as 6 (cf. prestacées, travées). 
Perhaps this is the beginning of a tendency to omit the 7 of standard 
Lusitanian stressed falling diphthongs ending in t, the ninth phonetic 
characteristic of micaelense. Cf. animais and cereais, pronounced 
in Angra and Feiteira respectively with final ds. The pronunciation 
with 6 in such words as coisa, depois, and noite is heard in the 
language of educated Terceirans as well as in that of the mass of 
the people.’ 

The third tendency is that of pronouncing stressed d as the 
back a, similar to the back a heard on the islands whose pronuncia- 
tion has already been discussed. This vowel was heard in cais and 
vontade in Angra and in magos in Biscoitos. Bordados had a stressed 


*“Linguagem popular” and “Arcaismos na linguagem popular da Ilha Ter- 
ceira,” the latter in Boletim do Instituto Histérico da Ilha Terceira, 1943, I, 96-109. 

7Silva Ribeiro gives pés for pois in “Arcaismos.” Yet in “Linguagem 
popular” he gives oitro for outro and tisoira for tesoura and in a note writes: 
“‘Na linguagem corrente o ou sda como oi e nao hé distingdo na maioria das vezes 
entre ou e 6.” The latter part of this statement is not clear to me. Silva 
Ribeiro’s oi, moreover, may represent a fronted o and not a true diphthong. Cf. 
my remark above about his uz. 
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vowel between standard 4 and the back a in Fonte do Bastardo. 
The standard vowel was frequently heard, howevcr; in fact, it was 
the common pronunciation. Moreover, in Ribeirinha qgudsi was 
heard with the front a of French patte. 


The following additional deviations from standard Portuguese 
were also heard on Terceira. 

Frnau r AND l. No i after either final r or final 1 was heard 
on the island. The following words thus ended in the standard 
fashion: comer, favor, fazer, jantar, saber, ser, subir, ver; Brasil, final.® 

DipHTHONG WRITTEN ei. This diphthong was pronounced in 
various ways. In Angra seis was heard with the standard di. In 
the following words, however, the written ei was éi: bordadeiras 
(Ladeira Grande), dinheiro (Feiteira), sugeito (Ribeirinha). Finally, 
in Biscoitos compret and feito were heard with a diphthong con- 
sisting of the back a followed by 7, a diphthong which is a phonetic 
characteristic of the dialect of Fayal. 

FrnaL UNSTRESSED ¢. This e was omitted when followed by a 
word beginning with a vowel, as in éste ano, heard in Angra. 

Fina Stressed em. In Feiteira vem had the standard nasalized 
4i, the normal Terceiran pronunciation.° 

FinaL UnstrREssED em. The final unstressed em was frequently 
omitted, as in homem and ontem, heard in the city.” 

Fina nho. In Fonte do Bastardo desenho was heard to end in 
the palatal nasal consonant nh. 

OmIssION OF s. This omission was common, as in (es)id and 
mai(s) nada, heard in Angra. 

DrexHtTHoneG do. In Angra the Sdéo of Sio Jorge was heard as 
sé, that is, ending in nasalized @. This pronunciation was often 
heard on the other islands and in New England. Consequently, 
the place-name sounds not unlike the English Saint George. 

Semi-VowEL i Berore PauaTats. Noi was ever heard in such 
words as baixo and caixa." 

Frinau Stressed oa. Final stressed oa seemed to be pronounced 
in the standard manner on Terceira, as in estd boa (Angra) and 
Lisboa (Feiteira). 

® See note 17 below, however, for evidence concerning an i after final r and I. 

*In “Linguagem popular” tamdin is given for também. 

1%” Silva Ribeiro lists home for homem, nuve for nuvem, and selvage for selvagem 
in “Linguagem popular” and onte for ontem in “‘Arcaismos.” 


ul Sdingue for sangue is given in “Linguagem popular’; this pronunciation 
is very common in the standard language. 
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Srressep 7. The only non-standard pronunciation of stressed i 
heard on the “third” island was in Lagens, where dias was dutias, 
in which the u was the slightly fronted u mentioned above, the 
first 7 a standard 7, and the second i a semi-vowel 7. 

UnstTressep Ristnc DipurHones. On Terceira there seems to 
be a rather wide-spread tendency to omit final unstressed io, as in 
comércio (cf. French commerce), rddios, and relégios, all heard in 
Angra.” Similarly, the io was omitted in sécios in both Feiteira 
and Ribeirinha. On Sao Miguel, the omission of final io was once 
heard, in sttio. 

Srressep @ In Angra one person was heard to pronounce 
quente now with the standard vowel, now with the nasalized 47 which 
was heard on the northern coast of Sao Miguel. 

Pretonic e. In Angra freguesia was pronounced with the first 
eas open é. The priest in SAo Caetano, Pico, himself a native of 
Terceira, called my attention to the pronunciation of pretonic e 
as é when he was telling me of the differences between the dialects 
of Terceira and Pico. On Terceira, he said, pertinho is pronounced 
with an open e, whereas in Sao Caetano it has the standard Lusi- 
tanian vowel. 

SrrEessEeD ¢e BEFORE A PALATAL CONSONANT. Thestandard Lusi- 
tanian pronunciation (4) appeared to be normal, as in desenho, 
heard in both Angra and Fonte do Bastardo.” 


Special words: 
feito: In Fonte do Bastardo the et of this word was heard as open é. 
Just the opposite change has been noticed by Silva Ribeiro, 
who points out that the povo pronounces féto, “fern,” as feito.™ 
Consequently, one encounters the two spellings Feiteira and 
Feteira, reflecting the two pronunciations, although I heard only 
the latter pronunciation while on the island. The two forms 
feto and feito (<Latin filictum, cf. Spanish helecho) are parallel 
to teto and to the teito heard by Kate Briidt on Madeira.” 
qudsi:-The pronunciation most commonly heard was quaiz, end- 
ing in a true z."° In Ribeirinha a similar pronunciation was 
12 In “Linguagem popular” Silva Ribeiro gives relojo for relégio. 
3 Lanha is given for lenha in ““Linguagem popular.” 
“Cf. p. 224 of his “Breve noticia da toponimia terceirense,” Agoreana, I, 
222-227. This article discusses the origin of place-names on Terceira and is 
supplemented by a note in the Bol. do Inst. Hist. da Itha Terceira, I, 188. 


% Cf. note 56 of my article on Madeira. 
16 Quaise for qudsi is given in “Arcaismos.” 


Baogoeses 2£a = 


-_ 
r—_ 
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heard, the full vowel of the diphthong being the a of French 
patte, however, instead of the standard Lusitanian 4.” 


GRACIOSA 


The “gracious” island, located some forty-five miles northwest 
of Terceira, is the second smallest island of the archipelago. Meas- 
uring nine by five miles and having a population of slightly more 
than 9,000 souls, it boasts a most interesting scenic attraction, the 
Caldeira e Furna do Enxéfre, which tourists visit by going up over 
the lip of the crater on mule-back. The island has two towns, 
Santa Cruz and Praia, both located on the north coast. 

I paid four brief visits to Graciosa, each of only a few hours’ 
duration. Two were in Praia, during the stay of the steamer 
“Carvalho Aratijo” and two in Santa Cruz during the stay of the 


1 Other interesting words given in Silva Ribeiro’s two vocabularies are adiente 
and diente for adeante and deante, Antoino for Anténio, auga and augua for dgua, 
cambra for cémara, despois for depois, drumir for dormir, esprito and isprito for 
espirito, jejiiar for jejuar, lia for lua, munto for muito, prove for pobre, rubeira 
for ribeira, and iia for uma. Inzame and inzempro are also given for erame and 
exemplo; cf. note 82 of my article on Sao Miguel. 

Two other articles by Silva Ribeiro are worthy of mention, as they relate to 
the language of the islands. The first is “Notas de etnografia da Terceira,” 
Revista Lusitana, 1938, XXXVI, 168-196; this article discusses nicknames among 
other subjects. The second is “Americanismos na linguagem popular dos 
Agéres,” Portucale, 1941, XIV, 131-133; it discusses the influence of emigrants 
who have returned from the United States, and also from Brazil, on the general 
Azorean vocabulary. 

The new Boletim do Instituto Histérico da Ilha Terceira contains considerable 
linguistic information, some of it furnishing a clue to pronunciation. Part 1 of 
Capitao Frederico Lopes, Jr.’s “Notas de Etnografia” (II, 165-214) is entitled 
“Locugdes e modos de dizer do povo da Ilha Terceira” and contains bum for 
bom, f6 for foi, home for homem, and onte for ontem; part 3, “O abrazdo [nick- 
name ], espelho satirico do povo terceirense,” has empige for impigem, onte for 
ontem, quintim for quentinho, and vigairo for vigdrio. In the third volume, the 
same author has a “Subsidio para o estudo da linguagem do povo da Ilha Terceira” 
(pp. 332-334), covering comparisons, exclamations, curses, and threats; in it we 
again find bum for bom. In II, 299-302, Silva Ribeiro discusses “Nomes de 
ventos e do diabo”’ and in V, 231-246, “Cartas da América.” In the latter article 
are many observations on the language of Terceira as reflected in letters written 
in Portuguese by Terceirans residing in the United States. These letters indicate 
that 7 is occasionally pronounced after final r and J, contrary to my own findings. 

The Instituto Histérico is interested in codperating with Professor Paiva 
Boléo’s Inguérito Lingiiistico (cf. I, 174 and 178, and II, 286) and also in recording 
folk-songs (cf. II, 288). 
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“Lima.” * I took advantage of my second visit to Praia to see the 
Caldeira e Furna do Enxéfre. 

From the observations made on the island, I concluded that 
the dialect of Graciosa is very similar to standard Lusitanian in 
pronunciation and that, where it does differ, it does so in the direc- 
tion of differences already noted in other insular Portuguese 
dialects. 

The dialect of Graciosa exhibits some of the diphthongization 
which is characteristic of terceirense. Thus, in Praia I heard 
c(u)arro twice, and also P(u)ico. Similarly, in Santa Cruz I heard 
c(u)arros and sub(u)ir. 

The back a is heard on this island as well as on so many of the 
other islands of insular Portugal. I heard it in Praia in baizo 
(twice, with the 7 not pronounced), cansado, carro (twice), fracos 
(twice), and lado. On the other hand, in the same town I heard 
the standard d in pai and tarde. In Santa Cruz, I only heard the 
standard vowel, in passam and trds. 

Standard stressed u was heard in both Praia (calcule, Cruz, 
escudos, munto) and Santa Cruz (escudo). Standard stressed 7 was 
likewise heard, in milho and trigo in Praia and in visita in Santa 
Cruz. In the latter place cinco was once heard with a vowel not 
unlike a nasalized 6; this pronunciation did not seem to be general, 
however."® 

Stressed 6 and 6 were both occasionally heard as the diphthong 
6u (féra, horas, and vapor in Praia). Yet standard 6 was heard in 
senhor in Praia, and also in Corvo in Santa Cruz. Further, in Praia 
I heard noite with 6% but fot with 6. 


8 Before the war these two ships of the Emprésa Insulana de Navegacao 
maintained regular service between Lisbon and the Adjacent Islands. The 
“Carvalho Aratijo,” named after a Portuguese naval hero of World War I, left 
Lisbon regularly on the twenty-third day of each month and stopped at Funchal, 
Madeira; Ponta Delgada, Sdo Miguel; Angra, Terceira; Praia, Graciosa; Velas, 
Sao Jorge; Cais do Pico, Pico; Horta, Fayal; Corvo; Santa Cruz, Flores; and 
Lagens, Flores; thence to Horta and back to Lisbon by the reverse route. The 
“Lima,” leaving Lisbon on the eighth of each month, stopped at Porto Santo 
(July through September only); Funchal; Vila do Porto, Santa Maria; Ponta 
Delgada; Angra; Santa Cruz, Graciosa; Calheta, Sao Jorge; Lagens, Pico; and 
Horta; then back to Lisbon by the reverse route. The “Carvalho Aratjo’s” call 
at Corvo was made only during the summer months (May through October) and 
in February. Most of my trips among the Azores islands were made on these 
two ships, although I also traveled occasionally on Azorean iates, chalupas, and 
gasolinas. 

1” Cf. note 72 of my treatise on Sao Miguel. 
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In Praia quarta-feira was pronounced with the standard diph- 
thong 4 for the ei, although in Santa Cruz both brincadeira and 
meia hora had éi. 

Ré had a vowel between é and é in Praia. 

The letter a before an intervocalic nasal consonant was given 
the standard value (4); cf. ano and fulano in Praia and éste ano in 
Santa Cruz. In the latter expression the final e of éste was not 
sounded. In Praia instante was pronounced normally. 

I never heard an i after final r or 1; cf. senhor and vapor, both 
heard in Praia, where éalvez had the same velarized a followed by 
[2] that it has in standard Lusitanian. 

In Santa Cruz I once heard an s omitted, in mais bonitinho.*° 


SAo JORGE 


Sao Jorge is located in the middle of the group of five islands 
which comprise the central Azores. It is thirty-five miles south of 
Graciosa and is long and narrow, measuring thirty-four miles by 
about three and one-half miles. It has a population of approxi- 
mately 16,000. 

I visited Sao Jorge three times, once at Velas and twice at 
Calheta, each visit lasting only a few hours, during the lay-over of 
the ship. On another occasion the “Carvalho Aratijo” hove to off 
Velas; the sea, however, was so bravo (it was in January) that it was 
impossible to go ashore. On one of my trips among the islands on 
a tate I met a young man from Ribeira Seca, Sao Jorge, and made a 
few notes on his pronunciation. 

My conclusion concerning the pronunciation of the dialect of 
Sao Jorge is identical with that concerning Graciosa. Indeed, the 
two dialects are very similar, for frequent diphthongization and the 
substitution of the back a for the standard stressed d are heard on 
both islands. 

In Calheta I heard diphthongization as follows: agu(u)i (twice), 
busc(u)ar, c(u)arro, portugu(u)és, com(u)ido, and P(u)ico. The man 
from Ribeira Seca said c(u)arne, com(u)ida, and P(u)ico. In Velas 
I heard c(u)ampo, but standard cd. 

Only in Calheta did I hear the stressed back a, in acold, baizo 
(three times), bracgo, gado, “‘Peninsular’’ (a ship of bygone days), 


* The only article on the language of Graciosa with which I am acquainted 
is by Frederico Lopes, “Locugdes e alcunhas em uso na ilha Graciosa,” Bol. do 
Inst. Hist. da Itha Terceira, 1946, IV, 296-300. Although it is not based on 
observations by the author in situ, it does contain entries which concern pronun- 
ciation; cf. Cambra for Camara, ferruge for ferrugem. 
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and sdbado. On the other hand, I heard standard 4 in the same 
town (in apanhar, baixo, buscar, carro, ld, moagem, and téda a 
parte), in the language of the man from Ribeira Seca (in carne, 
falada, and hd), and in Velas (in baizo, cd, and passagem). 

Although in Calheta dia was twice heard with a suggestion of 
the Madeiran diphthong 6, the 7 at all other times was standard, 
as in aqui (heard twice), cima, and criancinha. 

In Calheta dois and pouco were heard with the simple vowel 6 
and not a diphthong. The same vowel was noticed in senhor 
(Ribeira Seca). In Velas embora had the standard 6. 

I heard sou in Calheta with a final unstressed a added,” so that 
the word rhymed with standard boa, also heard there. Further, in 
the same town the latter word was once heard as bila. 

Stressed ei seemed to be generally éi, as in manteiga, primeiras, 
queijo, and sei in Calheta and passageiro in Velas. In the former 
town I heard cem with nasalized é and aquela with a stressed vowel 
between é and é. 

In Calheta the Sdo of Sdo Jorge was identical with the cem of 
the preceding paragraph. As for baizo, I heard it four times in 
Calheta and once in Velas without thei. In Calheta, also, the e of 
que was not sounded in the expression parece-me que é. 

Both morre and terra definitely had the apical trill rr in Calheta. 
Final r never had an 7 added; cf. “Peninsular” (Calheta) and senhor 
(Ribeira Seca). 

The special / of Santa Maria and Sao Miguel was once heard, in 
lé (Calheta). In this town cdémara was heard as cambra. 

In Calheta the following omissions were noted: d(s) vezes, (es)td 
mai(s) melhor,?* mai(s) mitidas, moag(em), tam(b)ém, and viag(ens). 
In Velas passag(em) was heard. 


Pico 


Separated from Sao Jorge by a stretch of water only eleven 
miles wide, and a mere four miles from Fayal, the island of Pico 
presents the Azorean archipelago’s greatest challenge to the tourist: 
the ascent to the top of the peak (“subir 4 ponta do Pico” is the 
local expression). Over 7,600 feet high, rising straight up out of 
the sea, it is the third highest peak in the Atlantic Ocean, being 


*1 The standard 4 was heard twice in this expression, between the d and p 
as well as in parte. 

* Cf. the fifth phonetic characteristic on Madeira and Porto Santo, and the 
second on Santa Maria. 

23 A not unusual comparative in the islands. 
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exceeded only by Tenerife in the Canaries and Fogo in the Cape 
Verde archipelago. It dominates every view in the central Azores 
group and is particularly beautiful when seen from the west, that 
is, from Fayal, especially when the top is snow-capped, as it is 
during the winter months, and when there is a cloud around but 
just below the summit. The island itself, which is thirty miles 
long and nine miles wide, has a population numbering about 20,000. 

During my five weeks’ residence in Horta, Fayal, I went over to 
Pico many times, and also went ashore at Cais do Pico and Lagens 
when traveling on the “Carvalho Aratijo” and “Lima.” I thus 
studied the dialect not only in the latter two places but also in 
Bandeira, Madalena, Sao Mateus, Sao Miguel Arcanjo,* Sao Roque, 
and Terra do Pao. 

The one general phonetic characteristic of picoense* which I 
noted was very frequent diphthongization, as in aqui, pronounced 
aqu(u)t. Examples can be classified as for Terceiran: 


Type A: those due to detachment of semi-vowel between 
k or g and vowel. 


Detachment of wu. 


aqui; cd, cabo, Cais, cais, carro, gado, lugar, tocar; cartéo, Carvalho 


(before an unstressed vowel in these two words); quente; campos. 


Detachment of 7. 
cd. 


Type B: those due to detachment of semi-vowel between 
p, b, or m and vowel. 


Detachment of wu. 


dormir; comer, més; bem. I heard pérto with standard pé- in Cais 
do Pico and Sao Miguel Arcanjo, and bom as bé in Bandeiras and 
ba in Madalena. Boa was pronounced bia in 8. Mig. Arc.” 


* There seems to be considerable doubt concerning the exact name of this 
hamlet. I have heard Sdo Miguel Arcanjo, Sto Miguel Angelo, and Sao Miguel 
Anjo. I have seen Séo Miguel Angelo printed on a calling card, noted S. Miguel 
Arcanjo on a letterhead, and most often heard Sao Miguel Anjo. 

%In Més de Sonho, pp. 64-65, Leite de Vasconcellos wants piquense, not 
picoense, although the latter is universally used as a “literary” form. The more 
ordinary word is picaréto, as Leite de Vasconcellos points out. I noticed, how- 
ever, that the people of Fayal considered picardéto as slightly slangy. 

Leite de Vasconcellos has tried to correct the people’s own terms elsewhere. 
Cf. Opusculos, III, 467-468, where he wants Agorano or Agorense, not Acoreano. 
Needless to add, it is the latter term which is used. 

* Cf. p. 17 of General F. 8. de Lacerda Machado’s Vocabuldrio regional 
colhido no concelho das Lages (Ilha do Pico) (Coimbra, 1917, 80 pp.), where he 
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Type C: those due to detachment of semi-vowel u between 
v and vowel. 
ver; chovendo. 
Type D: miscellaneous rising diphthongs. 
o t(u)eu; estr(i)ada. Lang gives estirada for estrada.” 


I found the back a to be extremely rare on Pico, noting its 
occurrence only in cais and vontade in 8. Mig. Arc. I heard the 
standard 4 in the following words: estrada, Fatal, and mar in Ban- 
deiras; baixo, casas, and lado in Cais; Faial in Madalena; baizo, cd 
(twice), casais, graixa, principal, qudsi, and tal in 8S. Mig. Arc., and 
estrada in Sao Roque. 

The other stressed vowels are sounded as in standard Portu- 
guese. Thus the 6 is a true 6 and not u. I heard 6 in porto and 
senhor (Cais), porto (S. Mig. Arc.), and senhor (Sado Roque). See 
above for bom and boa. 

As a whole the diphthongs are as in the standard language, 
although in 8. Mig. Arc. I heard bois pronounced without the 7. 
This loss of the semi-vowel was not general, however, as on Sado 
Miguel and, to a lesser extent, on Terceira. The standard diph- 
thong was heard in casais in 8. Mig. Arc. 

Inasmuch as the written diphthong ez has a special pronuncia- 
tion on near-by Fayal, I was particularly curious to note its pronun- 
ciation on Pico. I always heard the standard Lusitanian di, as in 
veio (Cais), primeitro (Madalena), dinheiro (twice) and seis (S. Mig. 
Arc.), and ribeira (8S. Roque).” 

In Lagens the Sado of Sdéo Jorge was once given the pronunciation 
heard on the island of that name. Further, no 7 was heard in baizo 
and graixa on Pico. 

No i was normally heard after final r and 1. The following 
words thus had the standard final consonant: mar and Faial (Ban- 
deiras), senhor (Cais), Fatal (Madalena), tal (S. Mig. Arc.), and 
senhor (Sao Roque). In Terra do Pao, however, mar was once heard 
with a final 7. Although the final | of the words listed above was 
writes: “Bom, béa, téem uma prontncia especial: bdo, b4ua (acento predominante 
no 4). Este estravagante caso dé-se igualmente com Lisbéa (Lisbéua), mas nao 
se ouve em nenhuma outra palavra.” I never heard this pronunciation of final 
oa on Pico, although it was found to be a regular phonetic characteristic on 
Madeira and Porto Santo. 

7 “Notas acorianas,” Revista Lusitana, 1895, III, 80-82. 

* General Lacerda Machado writes (op. cit., p. 17): “A respeito do e: pro- 


nuncia-se espélho, coélho, télha, etc., como no Alentejo, e nao espeilho ou espalho, 
coeilho ou codlho, teilha ou talha,”’ 
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[#], the preceding a was not velarized. Moreover, in the word 
principal heard in 8. Mig. Arc., the final / was not velar, but was 
rather a sound similar to the Spanish final /. 

The apical rr seemed to be the norm on Pico. I specifically 
noted this pronunciation in rua in 8. Mig. Arc. 

Omissions were frequent, as in até d(s) Lages, mai(s) logo, 
nuv(en)s, and ont(em).** It is to be noted that the town of Lages, 
although occasionally spelled Lagens, is generally pronounced [1A3 ]. 

Pronunciation of special words: 
alem&es: The word was twice heard as alemées, once in Madalena, 

when someone said: “Vim aqui 0 ano passado com mais trés 

alemées dos avides,”’ and once in Terra do Pao during a conver- 
sation about some alemées who had climbed the mountain. 
cimara: In Cais a man who had spent eight years in the United 

States referred to his stateroom on the ship, ordinarily camarote, 

as “a minha cambra.” * 
lagosta: The expression a lagosta was heard as a alagosta in Terra 

do Pao. Cf. Santa Maria. 
numa: Nia in 8. Mig. Arc. 
qudési: Heard as quaiz, with fully pronounced final [z], in 8. Mig. 

Arc.* 


Of all the dialects of insular Portugal thus far discussed, that 
of Pico is closest to the standard language, at least with respect to 
pronunciation. Although the dialects of SAo Jorge and Graciosa 
are very similar to standard Lusitanian, they do have the back a 
in addition to the diphthongization. Terceiran has tendencies 
toward # and 6 as well as toward the back a and in addition to the 
diphthongization.” 


FAaYAL 


For many decades the island of Fayal, which has 23,000 inhabi- 
tants and measures fourteen by nine miles, has been the most 
cosmopolitan island in the Azores archipelago, the island whose 
inhabitants have been the most acquainted with the manifestations 


29 General Lacerda Machado lists antonte for ante-ontem, onte for ontem, and 
tamem for também. 

* General Lacerda Machado also gives cambra for cémara. 

* Other words of phonetic interest given by General Lacerda Machado are 
agucre for agticar, dua for dgua, and lia for lua. 

* Padre Francisco Nunes da Rosa’s Gente das Ilhas (Quadros Agorianos) 
(Bandeiras, Pico, 1925, 155 pp.) is a collection of short stories which contain 
many words taken from American-English and put in the speech of certain char- 
acters or else embodied in the text. One story, “Pois Suposto” (pp. 141-148), 
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of modern life and living. This outlook, one might almost say this 
sophistication, has largely been due to the presence of a colony of 
foreign cable employes and, during more recent years, to the pres- 
ence of foreign aviation personnel. Furthermore, the nineteenth 
century contact with the United States, via the Yankee merchant 
and whaling ships which used to put in at Horta as well as via the 
American consul, who was located in that city throughout most of 
the century, contributed significantly to the island’s modernity. 


e 
Cedros 


+ 
Praia do Norte 


ecapelo §=FA/AL 


Castelo 
Branco 


I studied the pronunciation of the Fayal dialect in Horta, and 
also in Capelo, Castelo Branco, Cedros, Feiteiras, Flamengos, Pedro 
Miguel, and Praia do Norte. Most of my observations were made 
in and around Horta, where I lived for eighteen days in February, 
and again for eighteen days in August, 1939. I also visited 
Flamengos several times, and have more to say about this place- 
name, and about an alleged Flemish influence on the island, in a 
separate article.* 


There appear to be two phonetic characteristics of faialense: 


1. The pronunciation of the written diphthong ei with the insu- 
lar Portuguese back a as its stressed vowel. 
2. The employment of a special melody. 


contains such a large number of these words that a little glossary is provided on 
p. 149. Father Nunes da Rosa has also written a book on Flores, Pastorais do 
Mosteiro (1904); I have never been able to obtain a copy to ascertain if it has 
any linguistic information. 

* “Insular Portuguese Pronunciation: Alleged Flemish Influence,” in Medi- 
aeval Studies in Honor of Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), 
pp. 211-221. 
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1. In Horta the written diphthong ei is sometimes pronounced 
in the standard fashion (47) and sometimes as @. Usually, how- 
ever, it is pronounced with a full vowel which is even more open 
than @ and which strikes my ear as the a of French grdce or the a 
of standard Portuguese mal, although it does not have the velariza- 
tion of the latter a. To an American ear it is quite close to the o 
of English God (Boston pronunciation). I heard this dialectal 
pronunciation of ei at several points on the island, including Horta, 
in the following words: bombeiros, cortei, dinhetro, direito, engenheiro, 
feio, Feiteiras,* joguei, maneira, meio, passeio, Pasteleiro, peize, 
primetro, ribeira, and sei. 

I concluded that, whereas the dialectal pronunciation was gen- 
eral in the southeastern and southern sections of the island, the 
pronunciation as é was regular in the north. Thus, in Cedros and 
Praia do Norte I heard é& in direito, meio grosso, perfeitamente, and 
set and a diphthong whose full vowel was between 4 and é in nevoetro 
and also sei. Capelo seemed to use both pronunciations; for ex- 
ample, a lady who used the dialectal pronunciation in peize used 
éi in set and veio. I further heard sez with the standard 47 in the 
same town. In Horta I once heard the ez of seis reduced to the 
simple vowel 4. 

In the city I twice heard the dialectal diphthong in igreja, and 
also heard it in Flamengos, in igreja and vermelha. On the other 
hand, lenha was heard simply with 4 in Horta. In general, when- 
ever the semi-vowel 7 was detached between stressed e and a palatal 
consonant, the resulting diphthong was that which is characteristic 
of faialense. 

The pronunciations of final -eia heard on the island tend to 
support the geographical distribution indicated above. Thus, I 
heard -éia in hora e meia in Cedros, and in Praia do Norte I heard 
-dia in the same expression. On the other hand, in Horta and 
Flamengos the stressed vowel was normally the back a. 

2. In reply to my query concerning differences between the 
language of Fayal and that of Lisbon, a sixteen-year-old Horta 
girl who had had no linguistic training beyond a six months’ resi- 
dence in Lisbon replied that the language of the two places is the 
same except that faialense is spoken more slowly and the end of the 
sentence is sung. This description admirably fits one characteristic 
melody pattern heard on the island. The stressed syllable and the 

* Both e7’s had the local pronunciation in this word when heard in Castelo 


Branco. In Horta only the unstressed diphthong was so pronounced, the stressed 
ei being é. 
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following unstressed syllables of every breath group but the last in 
the sentence are sung on a higher (and rising) pitch than the rest of 
the breath group. These syllables are indicated by italics in the 
following instructions which I received from a young lady on the 
island: ‘Para ir acol4 cima, o senhor siga sempre éste caminho, e 
quando chegar 4 pequena ponte, vire por esquerdo e v4 até ao fim.” 

On Fayal, as on Madeira, there are several different melody 
patterns. A residence of five weeks is naturally not sufficient to 
become familiar with them all. I merely desire to point out that 
one of the characteristics of the dialect of the “Ilha Azul” is its 
melody. 


In addition to the two general traits of faialense already dis- 
cussed, one occasionally hears diphthongs due to the detachment 
of the semi-vowel u between a k or a g and a vowel, although these 
diphthongs are by no means as common as on the other islands of 
the central group. In Horta I heard boc(u)ado, c(u)ais, lug(u)ar, 
toc(u)dmos, and toc(u)ava, the latter two in the speech of the same 
individual. Similarly, in Flamengos I heard aqu(u)i (twice) and 
toc(u)ar. In the same place I heard cam(u)inho, in which the u 
follows an m. The detachment of the semi-vowel 7 was noticed 
only once on the island, in ficou, pronounced figu(i)ou in Horta. 

Other non-standard pronunciations follow. 

FinaLr anpl. Although the pronunciation of an 7 after final r 
and 1 was very common on Fayal, it was not universal. It was 
heard in ar, correr, devagar, ir e vir,® levar, mar, pregar, ver; mal, 
Maciel. Moreover, the use of the non-velar / finally was rather 
widespread in words which did not have the i added. In words 
ending in | with the 7 added, the / itself was of course not velar, 
nor was the preceding vowel velarized. The same was also true of 
the stressed vowel of words in which no additional 7 was heard. 
Thus in Flamengos igual ended in a non-velarized standard 4 
followed by the Spanish final 7. On the other hand, velar / and 
velarized vowels were also often heard, when the / was intervocalic 
as well as final; cf. buscd-lo, heard in Horta as if written buscal. 

Firnat Unstressep ¢. The final unstressed e was very often 
sounded asi. Cf. estive, houve, and noite (Capelo), and longe (Praia 
do Norte). 

PRONUNCIATION OF ou. The pure vowel 6 seemed to be the 


% The expression ir e vir, pronounced iri viri, was heard several times on the 
island as an equivalent of ida e volta. 
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norm, as in cousa, depous, and falouw (Horta), and depous (Fla- 
mengos). 

Frnat Stressep em. The standard Lusitanian pronunciation 
(nasalized 47) was the only one heard on Fayal, as in além, bem, 
quem, também, vem. 

FinaL UnstrREessep em. The final unstressed em was often 
omitted, as in viag(ens), heard in Horta. 

Fina nho. In Horta rapazinho was heard to end in what is 
written in the I. P. A. alphabet as [in]. In the same city Ana- 
quinha ended in [inv], a pronunciation which recalled Anna King. 
Although Horta was the only place in insular Portugal in which I 
heard an [n ], i.e., the English ng of sing, either in the intervocalic 
or final position, I heard it many times in Lisbon and environs 
after a final stressed nasal vowel, especially in sim.* 

OMISSION OF s AND z. The s and z were omitted innumerable 
times all over the island. Cf. d(s) dez e meia, do(s) Rosais, (es)id, 
(es)téve, (es)tive, mai(s) duma meia hora, mai(s) longe, mai(s) nada, 
mai(s) rica, me(s)mo, nao se fa(z) nada, tem (es)tado. Further, on 
Fayal as in Lisbon mutta vez in the sense of “many times” is heard 
frequently; this could be a phonetic reduction of muitas vezes.* 


Srressep 6. Because of pronunciations heard in New England 
in the Portuguese of descendants of people from Fayal, I was alert 
to notice whether stressed 6 and 6 were pronounced u and @ respec- 
tively. I never heard such pronunciations on the island. In 
Horta, however, I twice heard senhor with a slightly fronted 6, this 
vowel in one case being very long. I also heard a very long diph- 


* The addition of this [py] has been noted many times in the standard works 
on Portuguese phonetics, and even Ernst Kieckers transcribed Portuguese quem 
and com as [ken] and [kon] in his Historische lateinische Grammatik, Munich, 
vol. I, 1930, pp. 155-156. Cf. also a travel article entitled “Streiflichter aus 
Lissabon,” signed by “Gulliver,” in Turismo, revista de hotéis, viagens e actuali- 
dades, Lisbon, Year I, No. 2, June-July, 1936, p. 9: “. . . Schon damals, als 
ich es in der Schule lernte, dass man das ‘Magalhies’ schreibt und ‘Mggljahngsch’ 
ausspricht, war es mir klar, dass Portugiesisch eine sehr schwere Sprache sein 
musse....” A little later in the article Belém is transcribed “Blaing.” 

William Beckford, a distinguished English resident in Portugal at the end 
of the eighteenth century, has furnished us with perhaps the best description of 
the Portuguese nasal vowels: “. . . The language is full of terminations in oins 
and ong—like the Chinese—or rather like the sound of a hollow tub—when 
beaten upon . . .” (letter of June 4, 1787). 

* Cf. bom dia, boa tarde, and boa noite instead of the corresponding plural 
forms. Cf. further muita coisa, used very commonly in standard Lusitanian in 
such sentences as “H4 muita coisa para ver.” 
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thong ou in senhor in Flamengos. In all other cases the vowel was 
as in the standard language. 

Srressep 6. See preceding item. In Castelo Branco a man 
pronounced estd bem bom with bdo instead of bom and then repeated 
it.* Standard 6 was normal, however. 

Unstressep @. In Horta I once heard holandés with the 
nasalized back a which is a phonetic characteristic of the eastern 
Azores dialects. 

Semi-VoweE. i Berore Patatats. Baizo, caixa, and facho were 
never heard with 7 anywhere on the island. In Feiteiras longe was 
heard with the stressed diphthong 47, and with the final e not pro- 
nounced; in Praia do Norte, on the other hand, this word had 
stressed 6 and the e was sounded as 7. In the latter town igreja 
had stressed é followed by the palatal consonant.” 

Srressep u. In Flamengos tudo was heard with a slightly 
fronted u. Moreover, in Horta munto (for muito) was heard with 
a trace of fronting in the a. 

Fina Srressep oa. The normal pronunciation was as in the 
standard language, although wa was heard in Lisboa in the city. 

PRONUNCIATION OF rr. It is my impression that the velar rr 
was more common than the apical rr. I heard the velar pronun- 
ciation many times in Horta (in correio, corrente, genro, melro, and 
Ribeirinha) and also in Flamengos (correio, rutnas) and Praia do 
Norte (Ribeira). 

Srressep i. In Flamengos I once heard a young boy shout aqui 
with stressed 67, the Madeiran diphthong. 

Srressep a. On Fayal this vowel almost universally receives 
the standard pronunciation. Indeed, the back a was never heard, 
although occasionally a vowel between standard 4 and the back a 
was noted, in Horta (acold, facho), Feiteiras (acold), and Flamengos 
(obrigado). In the latter place the a of French patte was once 
heard, in fraca. 

Srressep 4. In Horta a man first pronounced mas as més and 
then changed to the standard més. The same word was also heard 
twice in Horta as mais. 

VALUE OF s BErorE Consonants. In Capelo a lady who had 
several teeth missing but who was perfectly capable of pronouncing 
acho with a standard ch pronounced festa with a true s instead of the 
standard Lusitanian [§]. 


% See note 26 above. 


* See No. 1 above for additional pronunciations of words with a stressed 
vowel followed by a palatal consonant. 
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Pronunciation of special words: 

ds oito: Heard as ds oite in Horta. The same pronunciation was 
noted on Madeira. 

coroa: Heard as croa in Capelo. 

dividida: The first « was heard as wu in Horta. Cf. levada on 
Madeira. 

Espalamaca: Pronounced Espalamanca with a nasalized open 4d 
(not the standard @, which is nasalized 4) in Horta. Cf. ficar 
below. 

Espirito Santo: (E)sprito Sant(o) heard in Capelo, a very common 
pronunciation. 

ficar: Fincar in Flamengos. Cf. Espalamaca above, and also note 
82 of my discussion of SAo Miguel, where I call attention to the 
frequent occurrence of nasalization in Lusitanian Portuguese. 

muito: Although the general pronunciation in faialense is munto, 
muito was heard in Capelo. 

nenhum: Néiim in Feiteiras. 

qudsi: Heard frequently as quaiz, ending in fully pronounced z. 

remédio: Final io was omitted in Horta. See above under Un- 
STRESSED RisinG DipHTHoNnGs on Terceira. 

também: Heard without the b in Horta. 

uma: Heard as ia many times throughout the island. 


The pronunciation of Portuguese on Fayal is close to the stand- 
ard language, but not as close as on Pico. It may be dangerous 
at this time to see a correlation between pronunciation and the 
presence of illiteracy, but it is interesting to note that in the Distrito 
administrative da Horta, which includes the islands of Pico, Fayal, 
Flores, and Corvo,® the incidence of illiteracy has for many years 
been less than in the other districts of insular Portugal.“ Further, 
it is my impression that there is more imitation of standard Lusi- 
tanian and of Lisbon “high society,” indeed, of “high society” 
generally, on Fayal than on any other island, due perhaps to the 
presence of the many foreigners. The beautiful club “Amor da 
Pdtria,”’ the beauty parlors, the clothes in the latest fashion of the 
women of the middle and upper classes, the sailing boats and even 
outboard-motor boats in the harbor in summer, all contribute to 
make one forget that one is on a little island in the middle of the 

“The Distrito administrativo de Angra do Heroismo includes Sao Jorge, 
Graciosa, and Terceira, and that of Ponta Delgada consists of the islands of Sao 


Miguel and Santa Maria. Madeira and Porto Santo form the Distrito adminis- 
trativo do Funchal. 


“ Cf. Anudrio estatistico de Portugal. Ano de 1934, Lisbon, 1935. 
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Atlantic. Phonetically, I believe that this imitation of things 
Lisbonese accounts for the prevalence of the velar rr and may even 
have a réle in the origin of the pronunciation of the written e7.* 


FLORES 


Flores in the Azores is indeed well named, for its rows of hy- 
drangeas are perhaps even more beautiful than those of Fayal. 
Although in area Flores is only slightly smaller than the latter 
island, being eleven miles long by nine wide, it has a much smaller 
population, only 7,500. 

I visited Flores on two occasions. During the winter trip | 
spent an entire day in Lages, as the weather made it impossible to 
debark at Santa Cruz. During the summer trip I spent the late 
morning in Santa Cruz and the afternoon in Lages. I encountered 
one difficulty in my study of florense; so many of the natives, 
florentinos they call themselves, whom I met had lived in the United 
States that I frequently had trouble finding anyone to speak Portu- 
guese with me! Indeed, I found one old man who used to be a 
gardener at Stanford University, who had made the trip ir e vir 
between Flores and California six times, and whose knowledge of 
American history in the ’80’s and ’90’s put mine to shame. 

There seemed to be only one general phonetic characteristic of 
the dialect of Flores: the use of the back a. I heard this vowel in 
many words in both Lagens (e.g., gado, passado) and Santa Cruz 
(e.g., baizo, fechado, Lages,“ matos, passo), although it was my 
impression that the back a was more common in Santa Cruz than 
in Lages. I heard the standard d in the latter town in acold, baizo, 
Lages, nada, qudsi (three times), and viagem, and heard it in Santa 
Cruz in estd, hd, qudsi, viagem, and a viagem passada (both stressed 
a’s). 


*® And it was about Fayal that a supposedly distinguished American writer 
was so unkind, and so grossly unjust, as to write: ““The community is eminently 
Portuguese—that is to say, it is slow, poor, shiftless, sleepy, and lazy. . . . The 
people lie, and cheat the stranger, and are desperately ignorant, and have hardly 
any reverence for their dead . . .” (Mark Twain, The Innocents Abroad, chap- 
ter vi). 

* Silva Ribeiro has twice referred to Dr. José Machado de Serpa’s “‘Vocabu- 
l4rio Regional,” a series of articles concerning Fayal, Pico, Flores, and Corvo 
which were published in the Horta newspaper O Telégrafo, nos. 12,164 and 
following. Cf. Portucale, XIV, 133, and also note 118 to his ‘““Formagao histérica 
do povo dos Acéres,” Agoreana, 1938-1941, II, 195-217. I have not seen this 
vocabulary. 


“ Cf. above for Lages do Pico. The two spellings are also encountered on 
Flores. 
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My observations concerning the a were confirmed by the opinion 
of an American boy from Taunton, Mass., who had been staying 
with relatives on Flores for several months. In reply to my query, 
he stated that, as far as he could judge, the only characteristic of 
the dialect of the island was the use of the “broad a.” 

I never once heard on Flores any of the diphthongs which are 
so characteristic of Terceira and Pico and which are also heard on 
other islands. 

Although the back a is the only outstanding characteristic of 
florense, there is also a tendency to front both u and o. In Lages 
I heard mitdo and tudo with a stressed vowel between u and i, and 
also heard the open ti of German Miitter, nasalized, in munto. On 
the other hand, only the standard u was heard in Santa Cruz (in 
alguma, muito, munto, and uma) and in the following words in 
Lages: costume, muito, munto, and Santa Cruz. In Lages pouco was 
heard with a simple vowel between o and 6, and also with a diph- 
thong in u of which the full vowel was this intermediate fronted o. 
In Santa Cruz coisa was heard with a diphthong in 7 of which the 
full vowel was again the intermediate fronted o. 

The fronted back vowels were not general, however, for in Lages 
piores, senhor, dous, estou, outro, and passou, and in Santa Cruz 
calor and foi,“ all had the simple vowel 6. Moreover, in the former 
town dous was also heard with the diphthong 6u and oitra with 61, 
and senhor once had an o between 6 and 6. In Lages I further 
heard bom and bons with standard 6, and boa with normal éa. 

As for the other vowels, a Angra, agradecer, dia (twice), més, 
terra, and vila in Lages, and cavalo in Santa Cruz were all standard. 
In Lages tempo once had nasalized é. 

In Lages I once heard the standard Lusitanian @ in anos. On 
another occasion I heard the nasalized back a in the same word and 
also, in Santa Cruz, in montando and preguntando. In the latter 
place I heard nasalized d in bastante and non-nasalized 4 in anos. 

In Lages diante was pronounced as if written diente. This diente 
is very common in the islands and also in the United States, and 
has frequently been listed in dialect vocabularies.“ 

Written et seemed to be generally é, as in almocet (Santa Cruz). 
In this town também was standard, although in Lages I heard bem 
with the Sao Miguel nasalized é. 


“ Cf. supra under TERCEIRA. 
“ Cf. Silva Ribeiro, ““Linguagem popular,” and Lang, “Notas acorianas.” 
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In Lages I heard v@o with the diphthong reduced to 6. This 
pronunciation was not due to unstressed usage, for I also heard the 
same simple vowel in de verdo. 

In Lages I heard trés tios with the second word sounded as tis. 
In my opinion this should be viewed, not as a tendency to reduce 
diphthongs to simple vowels, but as part of the universal insular 
tendency to omit final unstressed o. If I am correct, we may 
possibly have an argument for the older view that -io is 7 plus o 
(pronounced u) whereas -iu is a true diphthong in which the semi- 
vowel u velarizes the preceding 7.” 

The 7 was never pronounced in baizo. 

As for final r and /, the pronunciation with i added was never 
heard; agradecer and senhor in Lages and calor in Santa Cruz all 
ended normally. In the former town carreira had the apical rr and 
verdade had the intermediate r heard in the standard language in 
words of the type Carlos, arma, perna. 

Final unstressed em is frequently omitted on Flores. In both 
Lages and Santa Cruz I heard Lag(en)s (many times), ont(em), and 
viag(em) (three times). Similarly the s of mesmo was omitted in 
Lages. 

Pronunciation of special words: 


muito: Twice as munto and once as muito in Lages; once as munto 
and once as muito in Santa Cruz. 

quasi: I heard qudiz, with fully pronounced z, three times in Lages 
and once in Santa Cruz. 

também: Heard in Santa Cruz as in the standard language. 

uma: Heard as ia in Santa Cruz.“ 


Corvo 


The most isolated, the smallest, and the least populated of the 
Azorean islands is Corvo, located about nine and one-half miles 
north of Flores. It is only four and one-half miles long and less 
than three miles wide. I spent three hours in the vila during the 
stay of the “Carvalho Aratjo” on July 31, 1939. As this ship stops 
there only seven times a year, practically the entire population of the 
island (686 souls) comes down to the landing for this momentous 
occasion. I had no difficulty overhearing the dialect, for the in- 
habitants were almost all in a festive, loquacious mood. 


“ Cf. the tenth phonetic characteristic of micaelense. 

* In the Revista dos Acores, vol. I, no. 24 (June 11, 1851), p. 94, is a “Vocabu- 
lario Florense,” the author of which is not indicated. It is a short list of words 
used in Flores. 
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There seem to be two general phonetic characteristics of the 
dialect of Corvo: 


. The substitution of a for standard Lusitanian stressed u, as 
in custa. 

. The substitution of a nasalized back a for the standard 
stressed a when followed by m, n, or nh, as in ano. 


. The a which is so characteristic of the Madeiran dialect and 
of micaclense i is also heard in the speech of the corvinos. I heard it 
in custa, luz, rua, satide, tremura, desculpe, alguns, and munto. 
I heard a vowel between u and i in tudo (twice) and munta. On 
the other hand, I heard standard u in chuva, escudos, sul, and 
nenhumas.” 

On Sao Miguel 6 is heard as well as i. On Corvo I did hear 
the 6, in depois and fechou, as well as the diphthongs oi (depois) and 
ou (outro) in which the full vowel was between o and 6, but I do 
not consider these pronunciations general on the island, where I 
heard 61 in dois and oitra.™ 

2. The nasalized back a was noted in americano (twice), anos, 
and tamanho. This vowel was not heard in words of the type rad or 
banco. Only the nasalized d was heard in /é. 

The back a in place of standard d was only heard once, in 
retratos. The standard vowel occurred in baizo, ficar, obrigado, 
quasi, sat, and vontade. 

The other characteristic of the central Azorean dialects, diph- 
thongization, no trace of which was noticed on Flores, occurred in 
one word on Corvo, ficar, pronounced figu(t)ar. 


A few other non-standard pronunciations were noted. 

With the exception of a stressed é in Deus, instead of the stand- 
ard velarized [I] sound," and with the exception of nasalized é in 
tempo and 6 instead of 6 in fora, all vowels heard were as in the 
standard language: aqui, bons dias, lagoa, limpinho, povo, senhor, 36, 
téda (in a ilha téda), and ver. 

Although sai had the standard di, injeccdes had 6 instead of 6i. 
Boa was heard once as béa, and no semi-vowel 7 was pronounced in 
baizo. 


* Leite de Vasconcellos noticed the i on Corvo. Cf. Més de Sonho, pp. 25 
and 48. 

% Leite de Vasconcellos mentioned the 6 as a characteristic of micaelense only ; 
op. cit., p. 48. 

5! [I] is the z of English dish or German bin. 
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The apical rr seemed normal; it was heard in Ferreira, raga, ré, 
and rua. Final r and / had no additional 7, so that ficar, senhor, 
ver, and sul ended in the normal fashion. 

Final unstressed em was omitted in homem, homens, and ontem. 
Qudsi was pronounced as on the other islands of the central and 
western groups. 

Francis MILttet RoGERS 


Harvard University 
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VARIA 
ON NATURA IN BOSCAN 


Leo Spitzer, in his article “Zur Celestina,” published in vol. L 
(1930) of the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, has made it perfectly 
clear that the concept of Nature as a creative force (Natura naturans) 
is perfectly medieval and perfectly orthodox. But the idea that it is a 
Renaissance concept of anti-Christian tendencies has a cat-like life and 
continues to falsify the concept of the Spanish Renaissance. Manuel de 
Montolfu, in the “Glosas a la lIfrica de Boscdén,” which precede his 
edition of this poet’s Coplas, sonetos y otras poestas (Barcelona, 1946), 
declares (pp. xxxviii—xxxix) : 


“Al calor de las ideas propagadas por el Neoestoicismo del siglo XVI 
cobr6é6 nueva vida una parte muy importante de la metaffsica de los 
antiguos estoicos, los cuales identificaban muchas veces la idea de Dios, 
impersonal segtin ellos, con el destino, con el orden universal, con la 
virtud y con la naturaleza. Esta tendencia pantefsta que se halla muy 
acusada en ciertos autores . . . del Renacimiento ... no tuvo gran 
penetracién en Espafia; y, efectivamente, son contadisimos los pasajes 
de los escritores clasicos espafioles en que se emplea la palabra y el 
concepto de ‘naturaleza’ en este sentido ético y metaffsico con que lo 
interpretaba el Neoestoicismo. Por lo demas nada tiene de extrafio que 
en Espafia, donde tan escrupulosa vigilancia se ejercia en lo concerniente 
a materias de fe religiosa, no pudiera entrar o por lo menos aclimatarse 
una idea tan opuesta a la creencia cristiana de Dios personal y creador 
de todo lo existente. 

En las obras de Boscén creemos ver el primer ensayo de aclimatacién 
del concepto neoestoico de la naturaleza. . . . ‘Natura’ y no ‘naturaleza’ 
es la forma que emplea Boscdn . . . lo cual nos indica que la ha recogido 
en autores italianos de su tiempo.” 


That the idea is not of Renaissance origin may be shown by quoting 
from the Setenario of Alfonso el Sabio (Buenos Aires, 1945, pp. 26-27): 


‘‘Natura es la segunda parte deste setenario, porque muestra las cosas 
énde nascen e c6mmo e en qué guisa obran por ssipse o vnas con otras. 
Et esto partieron los sabios en siete partes: NaTURA NATURADOR, 
NATURA NATURADA, NATURA SSINPLE, NATURA CONPUESTA, NATURA 
ORDENADOR, NATURA OBRADOR, NATURA ASCONDIDA. 
Et la primera es natura naturador; ésta es Dios, que om sienpre e 
sser4 e de qui salen todas las otras e en él sson fae dt wd 


That the concept is not “opuesta a la creencia de Dios personal”’ is 
proved by quoting from Spanish ecclesiastics of unquestioned orthodoxy. 


“Qué otra cosa es la naturaleza sino Dios, que es principal naturaleza?”’ 
asks Fray Luis de Granada in his Guta de pecadores, “glosando a Epic- 
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teto.””! Alejo Vanegas del Busto, in his Differencias de libros que ay en 
el vniuerso (Salamanca, 1572, fol. 204; first ed., 1540), asserts that “. . . 
ni la naturaleza podria produzir la hormiga, si Dios no concurriesse con 
ella.”” And Pedro de Medina, in the Prélogo to his Libro de grandezas y 
cosas memorables de Espafia (1548; ed. Gonzalez Palencia, Madrid, 1944, 
p. 3), refers to the “obras grandes de naturaleza, a la cual dié Dios poder 
de hacer cosas que nos ponen admiracién.” 

In poetry, the idea appears in the Cancionero de Baena (ed. Michel, 
Leipzig, 1860, I, p. 16), in the decir which Villasandino composed for 
Juan II as Infante: 


“Obré rrycamente la naturalesa 
en este sefior bienaventurado, 
que |’ fiso commo dngel fermoso, apurado, 
onesto, logano, leén en bravesa.”’ 


It is used by Juan de Mena (Canc. Gen., ed. Bibliéfilos Espafioles, I, 
p. 114): 


“Desde nifiez en la cuna, 
cobrastes fama, beldad, 
con tanta graciosidad 
que vos doté la fortuna, 
que assf vos organizé 
y formé 
a 


composicién humana, 
que vos soys la mds logana 
soberana 
que la natura crié.”’ 


Mena is seconded by Santillana, who actually uses the expression natura 
naturante (Canc. cast. del siglo XV, ed. Foulché-Delbosc, I, Madrid, 
1912, p. 488): 


“Mas natura naturante, 
sin rumor e sin rebate, 
desvolvié tan grand debate 
e mand6, como imperante, 
ue los gielos sus lumbreras 
emostrassen. .. .’’? 


Francisco Vaca writes in similar vein (Canc. Gen., ed. cit., I, p. 314): 


“Yo passando vn espessura 
de flores muy hermosas, 
sabrés, sefior, que ventura 
m’encontré con la natura, 
criadora de las cosas.” 


1 Pedro Lain Entralgo, La antropologia en la obra de Fray Luis de Granada, 
Madrid, 1946, p. 68. 

* Two other examples from Santillana are quoted in my article, “On Rojas’ 
Description of Melibea,” Hispanic Review, 1946, XIV, p. 255, n. 6. 
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The concept appears also in fifteenth-century prose. In the Vision 
delectable of Alfonso de la Torre (c. 1440) we read (BAE, XXXVI, p. 
372a): “‘Viendo la natura estos provechos tantos, hizo los montes . . .’’; 
and: 

“Et luego la naturaleza, vista la voluntad de Dios, comenzé a obrar, 
haciendo movimiento y informando los elementos de las primeras cali- 
dades, es a saber, calor, sequedad, frialdad et humidad, et haciendo 
generacién et corrupcién de las cosas.” 

And it persists to the end of the sixteenth century. Guillén Bellvis 
wrote the following lines in or near the year 1591: 


“Forméte Naturaleza 
con toda su perfeccién, 
porque con justa razén 
se estimase tu belleza.”’ * 
Otis H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


SOME DUBIOUS SPANISH TRANSLATIONS OF 
BYRON FOR 1829 


In Appendix A of Churchman’s Bibliography of Spanish translations 
of Byron, incorporated into his The Beginnings of Byronism in Spain, 


there is listed an Obras completas de lord Byron, 1829, twenty volumes.! 
The publication of this work is advertised in volume II of Don Juan, 
1829, by the Librerfa Americana, of Paris. Churchman starred this 
entry as not seen. 

I am convinced that this work was never published. Aside from the 
advertisement, no other bibliography or catalogue records it. It is not 
without significance that credit for the first complete edition of Don Juan 
was claimed by the Villalba version fourteen years later.2 To my mind, 
the twenty volumes of this Obras completas de lord Byron, rather than a 
separate edition in itself, was the aggregate of all the Spanish translations 
of Byron previously published, or announced for publication, by the 
Libreria Americana, through 1829. The list of Byron’s translations in 
volumes put out by this Parisian house, dating from the first work in 
1826, and including those scheduled for 1829, totals exactly twenty. 
Here they are: 


1. El sitio de Corinto (1826).* Three reprints, 1828 
2. El corsario (1827) 
3. La esposada de Abydos (1828) 


* Cancionero de la Academia de los Nocturnos, ed. Marti Grajales, [V, Valencia, 
1912, p. 132. 

‘See Revue hispanique, XXIII, 1909, 375. 

* Don Juan, o El hijo de Doiia Inés. Poema de Lord Byron, Madrid, Im- 
prenta y casa de la Union, tomos I y II, 1843; III, 1844. 
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. El Giaur (1828) 
. Lara (1828) 
. Mazeppa (1828) 
. El vampiro (1828).* Reprint, 1829 
. Beppo (1829) * 
9-12. Childe Harold (1829), four volumes * 
13. Manfredo (1829) * 
14. Odas a Napoleon (1829) * 
15. Osca de Alba (1829) * 
16. Parisina (1829) * 
17. El preso de Chillon (1829) * 
18-19. Don Juan (1829), two volumes 
20. El sitio de Ismail, novela heroica (1829) * 


The starred volumes in the above list were those which Professor 
Churchman could not find. Here again, I suggest that they never 
appeared for 1829, because the Libreria Americana, which had scheduled 
their appearance for that year, withheld their publication until 1830. 
For this year they are duly listed as verified in Churchman’s Appendix A.* 
Weight for this argument may be derived from the fact that only those 
translations marked unseen by Churchman for 1829 are published by the 
Libreria Americana for 1830.4 The editors had evidently concluded 
their series of translations of Byron by then, for after 1830 they no 
longer publish Spanish versions of the English lord. 

But further grounds for these conclusions stem from examination of 
the other available source material. Neither the Bibliotéque Nationale 
of Paris nor the British Museum, the two most reliable bibliographical 
agencies dealing with the subject, records listings of those 1829 trans- 
lations unaccounted for by Churchman. The only other sources for 
these doubtful publications are the Bibliographie de la France, and the 
advertisements appearing in volume II of the 1829 Don Juan and the 
1829 El vampiro. These last two, simple publishers’ announcements 
and obviously subject to managerial change or cancellation, can hardly 
be accepted as worthy of complete reliability. The Bibliographie de la 
France, as a purely bibliographical enterprise, must be given more 
esteem, yet one cannot rule out the definite possibility of its having 
consulted the advertisements of the Libreria Americana for information. 
Even so, independent cataloguing is indicated by the important diver- 
gences between it and the advertisements of the two aforementioned 
translations. The fact that the two latter also reveal mutual differences 
suggests that the publishers’ listings were still in the tentative stage and 
could not be counted upon for publication for the time promised. The 
chart below shows the divergences amongst the three sources regarding 


3 Op. cit., 376-379. 


*The one exception is Childe Harold, which i is not listed for publication in 
1830. 
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the dubious 1829 translations, as well as the verified publications that 
followed in 1830: 


Work Bibliographie Don Juan, 


Elvampiro, Published 
de la France II, 1829 


1829 1830 


El vampiro 
(1828) 
Obras completas 
de lord Byron, 
twenty volumes 
Childe Harold 


Beppo 


Manfredo 
Odas a Napoleon 


Osca de Alba 

El preso de 
Chillon 

Parisina 

El sitio de 


not listed 


not listed 


not listed 


listed, no 
date 
listed, no 
date 
listed, no 
date 
listed 
listed, no 
date 
listed 
listed 


listed as 
of 1828 
listed 


listed, 
four vols. 
listed 
listed 
listed 


listed 

listed 

listed 
not listed 


not listed 
not listed 
listed, 
three vols. 
listed 
listed 
not listed 
listed 
listed as 


El prisionero 
listed 


no 


no 


yes 
yes 


yes 


listed as yes 
Don Juan, III 


To summarize my conclusions, I find that the Obras completas de 
Byron does not appear in any bibliography except the 1829 Don Juan, 
II, strengthening my contention that the work is non-existent and that 
the advertisement is a misrepresentation. Again, the Childe Harold, 
which is not listed in the Bibliographie de la France, and concerning 
which the two advertisements disagree, does not materialize at all. 
Another pertinent circumstance is the fact that El vampiro, announced 
for publication in 1828 by the Don Juan, II, but wanting in the Biblio- 
graphie de la France for that year, puts in an appearance in 1829. 

Similarly, Beppo, Manfredo, El preso de Chillon, Oscar de Alba and 
Parisina, listed for publication in 1829 by the Don Juan, II, and con- 
firmed by the other sources, particularly the Bibliographie de la France, 
all appear in 1830. The Odas a Napoleon, though not mentioned by 
El vampiro (1829), but included by the other two sources, also appears 
in 1830. One is forced to the view that the listings in the Don Juan, II, 
and El vampiro were premature and that, at best, translations were 
delayed for a considerable period after their announcements. I thus 
conclude that no translated work of Byron omitted from the listings in 
the Bibliographie de la France was ever published by the Libreria Ameri- 
cana and that the others were not published in 1829. 


Danie. G. SAMUELS 


Ismail 


The City College of New York 
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Traducciones castellanas de Ausias March en la Edad de Oro. Por Martin 
de Riquer. Instituto Espafiol de Estudios Mediterrdéneos, Barce- 
lona, 1946: xlii + 442 paginas. 

Martin de Riquer, el benemérito erudito catalan, retine y publica en 
un volumen cuatro traducciones castellanas de las obras de Ausias March 
llevadas a cabo por escritores de los siglos XVI y XVII. El propésito 
del editor aparece claramente expresado en las primeras palabras de la 
introduccién: “El presente trabajo puede ser considerado como una 
nueva aportacién a las fuentes de la poesia espafiola de la Edad de Oro.” 
Pero si cabe reunir esos textos simplemente por el hech» de ser traduc- 
ciones del gran poeta valenciano realizadas en un perfodo determinado, 
es dudoso que todas puedan considerarse igualmente interesantes desde 
el punto de vista del estudio de las fuentes de la poesia espafiola cldsica. 
Las traducciones de Baltasar de Romanf y de Jorge de Montemayor 
pudieron servir en gran manera al conocimiento y la difusién de la poesfa 
de Ausias March, pero la versién inédita de un manuscrito de la Biblioteca 
Nacional de Madrid que Riquer publica {ntegramente (esta versién fué 
ya dada a conocer por Amédée Pagés) sélo prueba la popularidad de la 
traduccién de Romanf y un interés siempre vivo por la poesia de Ausias 
March cuyo texto original acompafiaba a esa traduccién. Esto mismo 
confirma la tltima traduccién publicada por Riquer: Las redondillas 
atribuidas a Quevedo que aparecen en los mdrgenes de un ejemplar de 
la citada edicién y traduccién de Romanf de 1539 que se encuentra hoy 
en la Biblioteca del Palacio Real de Madrid y que habfan permanecido 
hasta ahora inéditas. Las otras noticias sobre versiones perdidas que 
Riquer recoge y la reproduccién de los fragmentos traducidos por el 
Brocense son testimonios del interés que siguié inspirando la obra de 
Ausias March hasta bien entrado el siglo XVII. Precisamente en la 
influencia de Ausias March en la poesfa de la primera generacién de 
petrarquistas espafioles y en el olvido gradual y paulatino del poeta 
valenciano por parte de la segunda generacidén vié hace afios J. G. Fucilla 
un criterio de diferenciacién entre ambos grupos. Hoy parece que hay 
que acudir a otros criterios para distinguirlos (véase A. Zamora Vicente, 
Sobre petrarquismo, Santiago de Compostela 1945). La imitacién de 
Ausias March por Cetina esté abundantemente comprobada y se han 
sefialado asimismo huellas de su obra en la de Fernando de Herrera. 
Ademdas Boscdn y Cetina, por ejemplo, no necesitaron de las traducciones 
castellanas para conocer directamente e interpretar y vivir a su manera 
la poesia de Ausias March. Todo ello, sin embargo, no resta importancia 
a la utilidad de tener reproducidas correctamente en un volumen, con 
las otras menos importantes, las traducciones de Romanf y de Jorge de 
Montemayor que no eran siempre fdcilmente asequibles. Ademéas 
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Riquer acompafia su edicién de indices con las correspondencias con el 
original catal4n y en su introduccién plantea una serie de problemas 
interesantes en torno a estas versiones—de métrica, por ejemplo—, y 
aporta datos y textos que contribuyen a explicar las circunstancias en 
que las traducciones se llevaron a cabo. De desear seria que Martin de 
Riquer pusiera en prdctica propésitos largamente acariciados de darnos 
el estudio total de la influencia de Ausias March en la poesfa castellana 
del Siglo de Oro. Es posible que el proyecto se esté convirtiendo en 
realidad a estas horas. El tema, pese a su importancia, no ha merecido 
hasta la fecha la atencién merecida: Unas afirmaciones de Menéndez 
Pelayo, un breve capftulo lleno de valiosas indicaciones de Pagés, unas 
p4ginas de Montolfu, los estudios de Withers para establecer las fuentes 
de Gutierre de Cetina, observaciones incidentales en otros estudios 
eruditos sobre Garcilaso, Acufia, etc. Y, sin embargo, los poetas espa- 
fioles del siglo XVI y XVII sintieron {ntimamente a Ausias March al 
que leyeron en su original o en sus traducciones que, como las de Monte- 
mayor, no siempre merecieron la aprobacién de los lectores de entonces. 
Muchos debieron encontrarlo obscuro (véase RFE, XXX, 1946, p. 190 
y 8.), pero otros debieron intuir los sentimientos hondos y sutiles de sus 
poemas. Un desapercibido poeta, Juan Hurtado de Mendoza, conocedor 
y probable imitador de Ausias March, hablaba, en un entusiasta soneto 
en alabanza de los versos del poeta catalin (véase RHi, XIV, 1906, 
p. 34), de los ‘‘de sano amor secretos encantados,’’ de la ‘‘de hondo aviso 
moral disciplina,” de los ‘‘divinos gustos al alma inspirados,” etc. Tantas 
cosas vefa este poeta atesoradas en aquellos dulces cAnticos ‘‘en lengua 
obscura, viexa, valenciana.” De la leccién de Ausias March mucho 
quedé en la poesia del Siglo de Oro, pero hasta la fecha no podemos saber 
a ciencia cierta lo que fué y cudnto fué. Es significativo que, poco 
después de esta edicién de Riquer, aparezea en la Biblioteca de Antiguos 
Libros Hispdnicos, que publica el Instituto ‘‘Nicol4s Antonio” del C. S. 
de I. C., una nueva edicién de las poesias de Ausias March traducidas por 
Jorge de Montemayor. Los historiadores de la literatura espafiola 
sienten sin duda la necesidad de abordar el problema de la presencia de 
Ausias March en la poesfa castellana del Siglo de Oro. 


Carios CLAveRia 
University of Pennsylvania 


Arauco Tamed. By the Licentiate Pedro de Offa, translated into English 
Verse by Charles Maxwell Lancaster and Paul Thomas Manchester. 
University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1948: 283 pages. 
Three years ago Professors Lancaster and Manchester published an 

English version of Ercilla’s La Araucana, which won reviews ranging 


1 Profundizar en cualquiera de estos puntos puede comprobar la importancia 
de los débitos: Buen ejemplo de ello es el reciente estudio de R. Lapesa, La tra- 
yectoria poética de Garcilaso, Madrid 1948, 
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from lukewarm to caustically critical. Undeterred by this reception, 
they now offer to readers ignorant of Spanish a rendering of Ofia’s similar 
epic, Arauco domado. For the octava rima of the original they employ 
this time, instead of the ‘Hiawatha meter,”’ blank iambic pentameters.! 
The change is hardly for the better. Experience shows that English 
requires fewer syllables than Spanish to express an idea. Inevitably the 
longer line leads to padding with phrases not in the original. Intrusive 
adjectives and duplication of epithets abound. Thus, hollaba becomes 
“trod and trampled” (33a); bella Dafne fugitiva turns into “fugitive 
fawn-sandaled (!) Daphne” (39b); ;Muera! muera, / Este que ast nos anda 
persiguiendo! is rendered by ‘“‘Oh, let him die, the louse / Who persecutes 
us so! We crave his gore!’’ (227a); the straightforward que al dnimo 
espafiol causaba miedo meets us as “That Terror flapped her wings in 
Spanish breasts” (33a). The translators would probably aver that if 
they render sense and spirit, minutiae don’t matter. I agree, but these 
examples and hundreds of others demonstrate, I think, that they have 
not only padded, but have injected a bombastic note absent in the 
original. The poem was published in 1596, the translation smacks of 
1650; they are a full generation late. Ofia’s smooth, rhythmically 
monotonous but classic end-stopped lines have become jerky, abrupt and 
crudely ornate. Such phrases as “Dementia seized the brutish brain 
discerped” (18la) and “She probed and kicked the matted mass of mane” 
(181b) bear a hardly recognizable relation to the Spanish. The trans- 
lators possess vigor and originality, but their taste is fallible, and they 
are in a hurry. 

Actual mistranslations are not frequent. Page 181 contains a couple 
of boners, and the summary prefixed to Canto 13 substitutes she and 
her for he and him. The retention of Sena and Cércega (39a) shows that 
they were not recognized as the Seine and Corsica. 

Ofia’s epic is compounded of naive adulation of his hero, tedious 
moral reflections that begin each canto, prosaic narrative, vivid and 
sincere love-scenes, mythological conjurations, and gory battle-episodes. 
It has its spotty merits. One may ask whether it is worth translating. 
Since a translation is practically always below the level of the original, 
one may well choose only first-rate material to work with. 

This comment is particularly pertinent because these translators 
threaten to round out their trilogy, Chile’s Epic Harvest (why “harvest’’?) 
with a version of F. Alvarez de Toledo’s Purén indémito. The jacket 
of the present book describes this work as “in stumbling, uninspired 
verses,”’ and the Introduction (p. 21) speaks of it as “heavy, monotonous, 
colorless.’”” Why anyone should spend time in translating or a publisher 
waste pulp in printing a translation of such a poem is incomprehensible. 


The last stanza of each canto, and a number of others at random, are done 
in rime, Why not all of them? 
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Surely a person interested in minor details of the Chilean conquest should 
learn Spanish. Who profits from turning bad rimed octaves into medi- 
ocre blank verse? 


S. Griswotp MORLEY 
University of California 


Proverbios morales, de Santob de Carrién. Edited with an Introduction 
by Ig. Gonzélez Llubera. Cambridge University Press, 1947: xii + 
164 pages, 4 plates. 

Roughly one century after the earliest publication of the foremost 
Old Judaeo-Spanish poetic text in the third volume of Ticknor’s History 
of Spanish Literature (one might add: a century of almost complete 
neglect and laxness on the part of editors, textual critics, literary his- 
torians, and students of linguistics), Professor Gonzdlez Llubera presents 
us with the first fruits of his hard labor of love extending over a period of 
at least fifteen years: a fine critical edition of Rabf Santob de Carrién’s 
Proverbios morales, prepared for specialists and laymen alike and preceded 
by a densely written and compactly printed introduction of sixty pages. 
Other portions of his ambitious and well-planned research project, in- 
cluding a running commentary to the text and a much needed glossary, 
are at an advanced stage of writing, if not actually nearing completion, 
while the diplomatic edition of the particularly valuable Cambridge 
manuscript, in the form of a meticulous transcription of the aljamiado 
text into Latin characters (with a generous share of diacritic marks and 
superscript letters), accompanied by a separate introduction and a long 
series of pertinent palaeographic observations, will appear on the pages 
of the American journal Romance Philology, to the great satisfaction of 
its editors and readers. 

The gnomic verses of Santob, known to early Hispanists through the 
eulogy tributed to them by Santillana, were heretofore accessible in the 
printed reproductions of MS M (Biblioteca Nacional, MS 9216, fols. 
61-81"°) by Ticknor and of MS E (Biblioteca Escurialense, MS b.iv.21, 
fols. 1-86) by Janer, in BAE, vol. LVII. The chief difficulty in dealing 
with the text, inherently one of the least transparent pieces of medieval 
sapiential literature in Spain, was caused by the wide discrepancies 
between these two versions (very distant derivatives from the original, 
as Sr. Gonzdlez Llubera convincingly points out), which, to boot, had 
not and could not have been published, toward the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, with remotely the same degree of accuracy as is rightly 
expected of a present day editor. 

In 1932 the late Herbert J. Loewe, Cambridge’s expert in Rabbinic 
literature, drew the attention of Sr. Gonzdlez Llubera, at that time 
chiefly concerned with Judaeo-Catalan, to the long ignored MS Add. 
3355 in the Cambridge University Library. That manuscript, contain- 
ing two Old Spanish poems in Hebrew characters generally unpointed 
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and, to judge by the water-mark and ihe make of the paper, copied in 
the second quarter of the fifteenth century, had been acquired by its 
present owner from Jerusalem in 1896. An adequate description of it, 
with stray references to Santob, was first furnished in the introduction 
to the Coplas de Yécef, the fragment of an ancient Judaeo-Spanish 
counterpart to the well-known Poema de Yicuf attributed to mudéjares, 
which occupied the first portion of the newly discovered manuscript and 
immediately arrested Sr. Gonzdlez Llubera’s attention.' In the years 
after 1935, his interest focused increasingly on a new version of the 
Proverbios morales, markedly conservative in every respect, which was 
included in the rest of the Cambridge MS. Fortunately, he resisted the 
temptation of prematurely publishing the reconstructed content of the 
precious find, for soon it was learned that yet another, fourth, version 
of the poem was extant, in a manuscript owned by a private collector in 
Spain (whom Sr. Angel Gonzalez Palencia later helped to contact). By 
1939 all the material needed for an adequate critical edition was finally 
assembled and the process of collating, sifting, supplementing, and con- 
jecturing was completed. The major results of the inquiry were com- 
municated to the readers of this journal by the author himself as early 
as 1940," But wartime conditions in England delayed the publication 
of the entire book by seven long years and the current crisis of the 
publishing business seems to have postponed (temporarily, we hope, 
rather than indefinitely) the printing of commentary and glossary. 

The present book begins with a brief but substantial chapter on the 
author, at present definitively identified with the Hebrew writer Sem 
Tob ibn Ardutiel, who has been known since Steinschneider to students 
of Hebrew poetry for the composition of a noted religious poem (Widduy) 
as well as of a liturgical tract and a cabbalistic treatise. This identi- 
fication is of greater importance, on cultural grounds, than Sr. Gonzdlez 
Llubera seems inclined to concede. The activities of Santob of Carrién 
(and subsequently, of Soria), during the reigns of Alfonso the Eleventh 
and of Peter the Cruel, to whom in all likelihood he dedicated his poem, 
mark the critical point at which a leader of Jewish communities could 
feel compelled to seek for significant self-expression in two rarely com- 
patible media: in the dead language of his religious tradition and in the 
live language of his broader environment (which he perceived and imi- 


1 See the preliminary edition in the Revue Hispanique, LX XXI, i, 424-433, 
and the definitive edition, with introduction and notes, published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press in 1935, especially pp. xii-xiv; there have appeared 
important reviews by G. Sachs, RFE, XXII, 78-79; A. Gonzdlez Palencia, Al 
And., III, 228; A. Steiger, VR, Il, 282-286; G. Cirot and H. V. Besso, BH, 
XXXIX, 261-265; H. V. Besso, HR, 358-361; and N. B. Jopson, Med. Aev., 
VI, 166-168. The present Santob edition has also been the object of substantial 
and favorable reviews by W. J. Entwistle (Med. Aev.) and C. Roth (MLR). 

* See “The Text and Language of Santob de Carrién’s Proverbios Morales,” 
HR, VIII, 113-124. 
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tated with striking fidelity, to the point of observing and recording 
details of regional pronunciation obliterated in the more highly conven- 
tionalized language of contemporary Christian writers). Earlier Jewish 
poets of eminence of Sephardic stock conveyed their innermost thoughts 
and feelings, whether devout or mundane, in Hebrew, including the 
talented payeladnim who resided, centuries before Santob, in the Muslim 
part of the Peninsula, whose works the school of H. Brody has opened 
to philological research. Conversely, in the fifteenth century, coincident 
with the rapid disintegration of the juderias, Jewish poets and sages were 
eager to abandon their native precincts. Even those loyal to their 
ancestral faith strove, possibly by way of conciliation, to let Christian 
neighbors and overlords reap the benefit of their wealth of knowledge.‘ 
Morally more fickle, but frequently keener on the intellectual side, 
converts and descendants of converts like Cartagena, Montoro, Cota, 
and Mena were, understandably enough, intent upon gaining a firm 
foothold in the Christian world of letters and skilfully effacing unduly 
visible traces of their background. Between these two extremes of one- 
sidedness, we discover in Santob de Carrién, and in no other writer of 
comparable merit, a personality certainly not of towering proportions, 
but admirably balanced, unique in its blend of traditions and fair distri- 
bution of loyalties: rooted in Judaic learning, well-read in Talmudic 
sayings, capable of writing forceful Hebrew prose and poetry, appreciably 
familiar with Arabic culture, yet willing to address a Christian king, and, 
through him, a wider Christian audience, which he faces with engaging 
modesty, discretion, dignity, occasional sparks of none too bitter humor, 
and, last but not least, a respectable knowledge of prevalent literary 
fashions, visible, as Sr. Gonzalez Llubera pointedly indicates, in the 
selection of a novel pattern of versification and in the purposeful use of 
Galician-Portuguese for a limited number of stanzas.® 

The rest of the introduction is given to careful structural analysis of 
the Proverbios (involving their subdivision into twenty-one chapters, 
aside from the rather long prologue); a description of the four manu- 
scripts C, M, N, and E, in the order of their usefulness for the purpose of 
reconstruction; a statement on their relation to the archetype, from 
which they are separated by a century, and on presumable intermediary 
versions; detailed discussion of the language of each manuscript and 
cautiously formulated conjectures concerning the original; statements on 


* The new text is less easily readable than the earlier versions, based on MSS 
M and E, which were modernized and adapted to current usage. The multitude 
of local features tends to destroy Kurt Levy’s assumption of a relatively homo- 
geneous Proto-Judaeo-Spanish prior to the dispersal of the Sephardim. 

‘Witness Rabi Mosé de Guadalfajara’s subservient attitude toward the 
Duque de Alba and his Christian counselors. 

* The uniqueness of Santob has been recognized by Américo Castro in Espafia 
en su historia, just off the press. 
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the meter; and the enumeration of criteria used in selecting the variants 
included in the reconstructed text. This reconstruction is based squarely 
(yet with an acceptable margin of flexibility) on MS C, with all variant 
readings indicated at the bottom of the pages. These portions of the 
book will be most appropriately discussed in detail after the anxiously 
awaited commentary becomes available. 

Professor Gonzdélez Llubera’s book wil! be scrutinized by every serious 
worker in the field. The editor is certainly aware of the risk involved 
in the reconstruction of an archetype and must be prepared to face the 
criticism of a minority of philologists irreconcilably hostile to this pro- 
cedure. Professional linguists may occasionally feel disinclined to sub- 
scribe to his formulation of otherwise correctly observed phenomena. 
But, as a whole, the edition is indisputably a masterpiece and may easily 
mark the most important event in the study of the aljamiado literature 
since Menéndez Pidal’s monograph on the Poema de Yicuf. The editor 
is visibly in sympathy with the author whom he has chosen to study; 
and at least one reader believes to discern in the editorial work performed 
by Professor Gonzdlez Llubera those very qualities of integrity, industry, 
and humility which he himself has taught us to admire in the verses of 
an inspired Sephardic rabbi. 

Yakov MALKIEL 

University of California 
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Tesoro lexicogradfico (1492-1726), Tomo Primero, A-G, Fasciculo 1: 
Letra A. Por Samuel Gili Gaya. Consejo Superior de Investiga- 
ciones Cientfficas, Madrid, 1947: xxxii + 282 pdginas. 

Con la publicacién de este primer fasciculo empieza, por fin, a ser 
realidad uno de los proyectos m&s importantes iniciados por el antiguo 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos: La formacién de un Corpus Glossariorum 
que contuviera toda la lexicograffa espafiola de la época cldsica. En diez 
y seis afios de labor, Gili Gaya y sus colaboradores han conseguido reunir 
y ordenar el léxico de 93 diccionarios impresos y manuscritos, espafioles 
y extranjeros. La lexicografia espafiola desde Nebrija hasta el Dic- 
cionario de Autoridades ha sido sometida a un proceso de cuidadosa 
selecci6n y ordenacién—explicado con detalle en el prélogo—hasta venir 
a formar este Tesoro que constaré de unos 55.000 articulos. ‘En cada 
uno de ellos van por orden cronolégico las definiciones y traducciones 
que hasta 1726 se dieron de la palabra que encabeza el articulo, es decir, 
su historia lexicogrdfica.” La bibliograffa que compafia al prélogo 
demuestra la diligencia de Gili Gaya en consultar cuanto podia ser de 
utilidad a su propésito: Una breve caracterizacién de cada fuente precisa 
su valor y en qué medida esa fuente ha sido aprovechada en el Tesoro. 
La incorporacién de la riqueza lexicogrdfica de vocabularios manuscritos 
inéditos, como el de Francisco del Rosal, da al Tesoro una importancia 
superior a la de un simple compendio de vocabularios impresos por raros 
que fueran algunos de éstos. En la confeccién del Tesoro se ha procurado 
ademds eliminar las repeticiones innecesarias, aunque no se hayan 
desdefiado las variantes o modificaciones que la primera definicién o 
traduccién sufrié en el curso de ediciones sucesivas. En otros casos se 
ha incurrido conscientemente en repeticiones cuando estaban justificadas 
por provenir de libros muy distantes en el tiempo y, sobre todo, cuando 
se trataba de palabras que habfan cafdo en desuso, con el fin de que 
pueda tenerse un testimonio de la fecha en que se insertaba por Ultima 
vez en los diccionarios. Todo ello viene a probar el esfuerzo tenaz de 
Gili y lo concienzudo de su trabajo en la seleccién de los materiales de 
composicién del Tesoro. El prélogo contiene ademas un breve y sustan- 
cioso resumen histérico de la técnica lexicogrdfica espafiola de los siglos 
XVI y XVII. El Tesoro lexicogrdfico es, sin duda, ‘“‘un paso importante 
hacia la formacién del gran diccionario histérico espafiol que todos 
deseamos.”’ 


CaRLOos CLAVERIA 
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Hispanic algu(i)en and Related Formations. A Study of the Stratification 
of the Romance Lexicon in the Iberian Peninsula. By Yakov Malkiel. 
(University of California Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 1, No. 9.) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1948: pp. 357-442. 


In this monograph, the product of several years of investigation in 
medieval texts, Professor Malkiel presents a thorough study of the 
family of Hispanic algu(i)en. The author sets out to establish two 
facts: 1) that Latin aliquem underwent two successive stress shifts in 
developing into Modern Spanish alguien (dliquem>algu(i)én dilguien) 
and 2) that algu(i)én was not a native Castilian form, but a pronoun 
which, originally confined to the Western part of the Iberian territory, 
spread into Castilian from the fourteenth century on. 

In the course of his study of this pronoun, the author compares 
Spanish alguien and Portuguese alguém in their modern usage, coming 
to the conclusion that alguém has the wider scope. Earlier theories on 
the use of alguien are discussed and dialectal variants of alguien and of 
Old Portuguese alguém, outrém and other indefinites are examined. In 
his section on the rise of alguien in Spanish, Professor Malkiel notes 
that Old Spanish examples of alguien occur chiefly in western documents, 
while in many non-western works alguien does not appear. The back- 
ground of the unusual stress shift alguién>dilguien is furnished. The 
author agrees with Cuervo that this shift is due to the influence of the 
related pronouns algo, nada and nadie, but he points out that Cuervo 
failed to state that this influence could not have worked in the case of 
Portuguese alguém, since nadie is peculiar to the central part of the 
Iberian Peninsula and algo most widely developed in this central region. 

An interesting feature of this monograph is the section on yaqual, 
alguno, omne, persona and other ancient synonyms of algu(i)en. The 
study is completed by documentation of alguém, alguién and dilguien 
from Portuguese and Spanish texts, by a bibliography of Portuguese 
and Spanish texts and studies, and by notes containing valuable supple- 
mentary material. An index of formations cited in the text and notes 
and an index of authors cited in the notes are provided. This study, in 
which one can find ample proof of the thoroughness of the author’s 
research, is a valuable addition to Hispanic etymological studies. 

K. 8. RoBerts 
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